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O CANADA 


Doctors Ready for Third World War—Enlistment Problems Told 
by Army Chiefs at Ottawa Parley. (Headline, The Vancouver Sun) 


“Why shou'dn’t we sell Ontario?” asked Hon. George H. Dunbar, 
of Ottawa, Minister of Prison Reforms, in bringing greetings from the 
Ontario government at the evening dinner [of the Ontario Associated 
Boards of Trade]. “The future of Ontario is beyond my imagination,” 


(Ottawa Citizen) 


Talk of ‘atrocious profits’ pushing up prices and a revival of the 
old threadworn tripe about “capitalism” being “responsible” for the 
last depression through “over-production” has left plenty of scope for 
political maggots and their eager troupe of agents. 

(Hamilton Spectator) 


Swing spans on the Granville and Cambie bridges are menaces to 
visiting motorists, the Oiticial Traffic Commission was told Wednesday. 
“We are killing off too many strangers,” said Ald. Alex Fisher, com- 
mission chairman. ‘The lights on the bridges do not seem to do much 
good, Pretty soon visitors won’t come here, if they think they’re 
coing to have an accident every time they get drunk.” 

(Vancouver Sun) 


John T. Hackett, K.C., Progressive-Conservative M.P. for Stan- 
stead, last night decried the restrictions and controls as “one of the 
most humiliating pages in Canadian history.” (Montreal Gazette) 


Calgary (CP)—The Social Credit movement is the sole repository 
of many of the freedoms and truths the present generation inherited 
from generations gone by, Solon Low, national leader of the Social 
Credit Party, told the 13th annual convention of the Alberta Social 
Credit League here, Thursday night. “Our biggest need is for men 
and women who are as big and great as our philosophy .. .” 

(Victoria Daily Times) 


Canora, Sask., Nov. 26 (Special)—Anxious to get repeal of the 
pasteurization by-law, Canora’s cow owners have mobilized for the 
town election next month by naming their own slate of candidates. 
A meeting of 100 cow owners was held Monday when the candidates, 
from mayor to counciilors, were chosen. Feeling of the meeting, as 
expressed by one owner, was that the owners of cows—prevented from 
selling milk unless it is pasteurized—-“want the by-law abolished and 
will get it done ourselves.” (Regina Leader-Post) 


In the 54 years from 1890 to 1944 the struggle of labor for a larger 
share of the value of production has continued with varying intensity. 
There have been dissatisfactions, strikes which have brought about 
trouble and misery and bitter disappointments. And at the end of 
the period . . . more than half a century . . . what is the net result? 
A gain in the ratio of wages to profits of only ! per cent! 

Surely it is evident by now that, in spite of temporary variations, 
the ratio of wages to other cost factors in production remains much 
the same over a period of years. No matter what we may say is the 
value of a dollar bill, an hour’s work at a certain kind of job will 
always be worth much the same in terms of shelter, clothing and food. 

(Business Management) 


In keeping with the enlightened viewpoint that marks present-day 
funeral services, you will want to choose the chapel that provides a 
living memorial—one that honors the departed by serving the living. 
When a beautiful funeral service is endowed with beautiful music. 
then in truth it becomes a living tribute. It is in the liquid cadences 
of an organ that one finds comfort and inspiration—typical of the 
organ music furnished in the Chapels of ... . 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Alwynne 
Weston, London,‘ England. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name cf publication. 
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Watchful Waiting 

The final breakdown of the London conference of for- 
eign ministers was no surprise; it was in fact, inevitable. 
It was inevitable because the organization of the Western 
countries through American help is fluid and uncertain. 
The stop-gap help being made available settles nothing. 
The more permanent European Recovery (the Marshall) 
Plan is still only a plan without stability. The figures set 
by the participating countries in Paris last fall have been 
drastically reduced; the present proposals may be crippled 
by Congress. And the political strings attached are equally 
uncertain, for, while the Soviet version of a purely im- 
perialist design is fanciful, no thinking person will consider 
the plan as purely humanitarian. Indeed, no one should 
expect it to be. There has, however, been considerable im- 
provement in the American attitude in this regard, though 
Congress here too is uncertain. 

It is idle to expect any serious result from big power con- 
ferences while the outlook is so uncertain. No clear policy 
can be formulated under these conditions. Watchful waiting 
and invective will remain the order of the day. 

Economic realities, however, wait for no man. Nor should 
it be. forgotten that the whole Marshall proposals, and even 
the figures arrived at in Paris, assume considerable trade 
between East and West. For the moment the only hope 
of improvement lies in the development of such trade. Here 
there are some grounds for hope. A trade treaty between 
Russia and Britain has been concluded on more favorable 
terms than Russia was prepared to consider a few months 
ago. Treaties with other Western nations are being nego- 
tiated in Moscow. And for the first time—true, after the 
Americans had cut off supplies from their end—the Soviet 
occupation authorities in Eastern Germany have made 
available wheat, wood and fuel to Western countries from 
their zone, according to original agreement. 

The iron curtain between East and West is a political, 
economic and psychological barrier. Politically, there is at 
present little hope of breaking it down; any weakening of 
it economically is greatly to be welcomed. And it is the 
job of all of us to resist the hardening of psychological 
barriers by hysterical anti-Russian propaganda, especially 
on this continent. For on the ultimate removal of the iron 
curtain the peace of the world undoubtedly depends. 


Wallace Rides Again 


The establishment of a third party in the United States 
has been long overdue. Such a party, however, should be 
built on a clearly thought-out political philosophy, expressed 
in a definite program. Upon that base slogans and brilliant 
personalities can without great risk be superimposed, but 
the movement itself must be a long-range project, a patient 
building by many hands. It cannot be pulled out of a hat 
by one man, nor depend entirely upon one man’s decision. 

Henry Wallace’s decision to contest the Presidency in 
1948 does not seem to fulfill any of the requirements of a 
third party. Mr. Wallace’s own political attitude can hardly 
be termed a philosophy; his program to date seems non- 
existent. His first statements could not have been vaguer: 
both the old parties are war parties, his own is to be a 
peace party. His stated aims are peace and the welfare of 
the common man. These are mere catchwords. His fur- 


ther contention that American help to Europe should be 
channelled through the agencies of the United Nations is 
sound in principle, but at this particular time would prob- 
ably mean further dissensions and delays, and no help in 


time. There seems to have been little previous consultation 


or rallying of forces. Mr. Wallace is supported by the 
somewhat dubious Progressive Citizens of America, but he 
is opposed by all important labor and progressive organi- 
zations, including the Americans for Democratic Action. No 
less a person than Mrs. Roosevelt (surely no red-baiter, 
except in Communist eyes) has stated that the machine 
behind Wallace is the Communist Party. To cap it all, 
Henry Wallace himself is reported as saying that if either 
the Republicans or the Democrats become definitely a 
peace party before the election, he will withdraw his candi- 
dacy! Those are surely not words of adult political wisdom. 
They make the whole move look to one election only. 

The building of a solid third party organization from the 
grass roots is always worth while, even at the cost of tem- 
porary advantage to reaction, for there would remain in 
any case a new dynamic force at work. But a one-man move 
looking to one election must be judged primarily by its 
effect upon that particular election. In this regard there 
can be little doubt that the Wallace candidature is a boon 
to the Republicans. A Republican President in 1948 would 
certainly be a greater calamity to the U.S.A. and the world 
than the present administration, calamitous as that is. In 
any case, a Wallace party could never be a third party to 
gladden the heart of any socialist. One can see, however, 
that it might fit in very well with the present poiicies of 
the Soviet Union. 


Gur Chickens Return 


The planlessness of our capitalist economy and _ its 
“Topsy” growth were never more forcefully displayed than 
when we had to restrict imports from the United States. 
Our post-war buying spree had come to a sudden end. 
We had spent our money. Worse, we had over-spent and 
had to borrow $300,000,000 from the Import Export Bank. 

The protagonists of capitalism still sound the trumpets 
and make much of our export trade. They are always ready 
to suggest that our living standards and high employment 
level would not be possible without the great exporting 
business we have built up. But with this trade at its 
highest level we suddenly find ourselves short of cash. 
What then has gone wrong with this remarkable capitalist 
enterprise? 

The answer is not hard to find. Of course, we have 
developed a large and profitable export trade. But we have 
failed to ship enough to the United States to match what 
we want to buy from that country. For too long we have 
depended on other countries’ ability to gain U.S. dollars 
to pay for our exports. Now these countries can not obtain 
these U.S. dollars for us. 

Two things we could have done in the past. The same 
two things can be done now. First, we can develop a 
larger market for our goods in the United States. And 
secondly, we can develop our own industries to produce a 
much larger volume and diversity of goods at home. 

But this means that we shall have to plan our production 
and our exports. The present Ottawa administration doesn’t 
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like planning. They are currently doing what they are 
being forced to do, not what they desire to do. 

It will take several years to readjust our economy. During 
that period there will be ape of all sorts of goods. 
To keep prices within reach of all will require rigorous 
price control; and, perhaps, rationing. Ottawa has refused 
to replace these controls and subsidies. If suggested U.S. 
expenditures in Canada occur this will only serve to increase 
prices and shortages. 

The results of the current dollar shortage are suffering 
for thousand’ of families. This is wholly unnecessary. The 
reimposition of price control and food subsidies would 
alleviate suffering among the entire population. 

The suggestion of Premier Drew and the Tories of 
devaluing our dollar has been turned down, and rightly. 
This in essence, would mean little more than selling Canada 
cheap to the U‘S. capitalists. The. only internal group to 
gain. would be the gold mines. 

Now that we have been forced finally to admit our short- 
comings, it behooves us to take stock of our real position 
and to. proceed rationally and directly to correct our 
mistakes. Haphazard. capitalist methods will not serve the 
purpose. Socialist principles must be applied if we are to 
enjoy the wealth we are obviously capable of producing. 


Successful Planning 


The latest figures from. Britain indicate that the indus- 
trial targets for 1947 will have been very largely attained, 
and in some cases, notably coal, slightly exceeded. Certainly, 
the success of the production drive has exceeded all the 
gloomy expectations of a few months.back. This raises the 
interesting point of the success of the Labor government in 
putting before their own people the essentials of. the situ- 
ation, their aims, and. their achievements. The government 
is being criticized from many quarters for insufficient 
dramatization of the situation, but one may well wonder 
whether five years of perpetual dramatics would: appeal to 
the British character, or achieve better results. Certainly 
the unique record of thirty-four by-elections since taking 
office, without the loss of a single seat, does. not argue any 
serious loss of confidence on the part of Labor supporters. 
The real danger, however, comes not from the loss of 
supporters but from the politically apathetic who are brought 
to the polls by Tory propagandists who do not hesitate to 
exploit the shortages to their own advantage. But are not 
the politically apathetic also more likely to respond, in 
time, to the benefits of solid social security? And the crucial 
time is still two years away. 

Speaking on the National Assistance Bill, which is to 
look after those whom no ordinary. measures of social 
security can reach, “the coping stone,” as he called it, on 
the structure of social services, Aneurin Bevan pointed to 
the government’s impressive record: “Family allowances are 
in operation; increased old age pensions are being paid; 
a full scheme of National Insurance is on the statute book, 
and will come into operation in July; the National Health 
Service is on the statute. book, and will come into opera- 
tion on the same date; and there is-in preparation a Bill 
for which the Home Secretary will be responsible, for the 
welfare of deprived children. The National Health Service 
will look after the sick. The new Child: Welfare Service 
will take care of the children who are: deprived of their 
parents and guardians... .”. If one adds to this the raising 


of the school age, free milk and hot lunches.at school; free 
provision of special foods for infants and many other social 
service measures, and through it all the rigid holding down 
of the cost of living index to 131 per cent of 1939, the con- 
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clusion is inevitable that the planners kriow their job and 
that the people are behind them. 

In a darkening in ional situation, the prospects 
before the British ate grave, but they can at least 
feel encouraged by results attained so far, while on this far 
richer continent the situation gets increasingly out of hand 
and the simplest measures for 
acceptance. There is more bow for the worker and 
under British austerity than under our plentiful inffation 
where inequalities are likely te grow worse and worse if 
the coming year. 


C.C.F. Proposals 


The December session of the House of Commons in 
Ottawa is more fully discussed elsewhere in this issue. The 
attitude of the two main opposition parties, however, is very 
clearly illustrated by the text of their amendments to the 
Address and: the speeches of their leaders. Mr. Bracken’s 
amendment reads: “We respectfully submit to your Excel- 
lency that Your Excellency’s advisers do not possess tlie 
confidence of the Canadian people,” and he supperted it 
by a speech which was critical ef the government: but’ no- 
where proposed an alternative policy, or indeed: any définite 
measures. 

Even in criticism, Mr. Coldwell, in his sub-amendment, 
was far more concrete. He wished’ to add the words: “This 
House regrets that Your Excellency’s advisers have failed 
to use the powers provided by’ parliament to control prices, 
and by. their actions have caused alarming increases in the 
cost of living anda dangerous lowering of the living stand- 
ards of the Canadian people.” 

Mr. Coldwell produced tables to show the tremendous 
increases in corporation profits, and then put forward’ six 
concrete. proposals’ that should be put into: action: 

1. The reimposition at the earliest possible date of price 
controls on all the basic necessities of life: food, clothing 
and fuel. 

2. The renewal of the subsidies on milk, butter, bread, 
feed grains, cotton and wool. 

3. The closing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
the elimination of all speculation in foods. 

4. Reconstruction of the wartime prices and trade board 
in such a manner that it can adequately administer the 
price controls. 

5. Continuation of the excess profits tax after December 
31, 1947 (with necessary changes and adjustments in the 
light of present circumstances). 

6. Rationing, if necessary, of any essential commodity 
which is in such short supply that some Canadians may 
not get their minimum share. 

Sensible and reasonable as. it is, and badly needed, such 
a program will get little support from a government that is 
only a little less vociferously, but quite as essentially, guilty 
of “a blind adherence to the ideology of private enterprise” 
as the Tory opposition. Nevertheless, it will be interesting 
to watch the vote on the CCF amendment when the House 
reconvenes this month. 


Farm Contracts 


Bellwether Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, minister of agri- 
culture, and: the government led Canadian farmers. during 
the war out upon a trans-Atlantic limb known as the “farm 
stabilization program.” Nice balancing in the last month 
has averted a cold plunge into the sea for the government 
(farmers would» have been- happy for the’ moment: at least 
in the alternative and more lucrative U.S. market), but there 
are indications that, even if the King government could 
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repeat their nimble performance indefinitely, the limb itself 
may not be strong. The idea was that Canada‘ would pro- 
vide Britain with farm products at less than market value 
and in return Britain would pay in the future— now 
embarrassingly become the present—acceptable prices which 
might be more than market prices. That was the program 
which Mr. Gardiner promised Canadian farmers, but the 
four-year wheat agreement seems to be the only written 
evidence of such an understanding. Actually, next year in 
what Mr. Gardiner expected to be one of thé pay-off years 
of the wheat agreement Britain will be getting Canadian 


wheat for far less than she is paying Australia and other - 


countries. Canada still will be casting her bread upon the 
waters. 


There would be reason yet for faith in this within-the- 
family arrangement were it not for last month’s Ottawa 
negotiations between the two countries. While there is no 
official version, the reported attitude of either government 
was enough to spell the doom of any “You may help me now 
and I will help you later” arrangement. First, the British 
government proposed to cancel the meat agreements rather 
than pay increased Canadian production costs. Sir Stafford 
Cripps had been saying that Britain, because of money 
difficulties, would have to reduce or cancel her purchases 
even at former prices. Second, Canada demanded payment 
in dollars and proposed to cut. off the undrawn upon portion 
of the Canadian loan to Britain. Mr. King and Mr. Abbott 
had been saying that Canada already had given all the help 
she could to Britain and Europe—even though Mr. King, 
just returned home, was emphatic about European need. 
While the. United States administration has reconciled itself 
to helping European democratic socialism as a defence 
against communism, the Canadian government and Canadian 
business may not have progressed that far. The Ottawa 
negotiations atmosphere, similar to that of 1933, was in- 
appropriate to informal food agreements which are contracts 
only in name. Canada’s wheat at a dollar or more a bushel 
less than world prices was the trump card, and the Canadian 
government threatened to cancel the wheat agreement if 
Britain cancelled the meat agreements. Britain had to 
agree to higher meat prices, although for reduced quantities, 
and Canada relented a little in cutting off credit. Britain got 
the better of the deal, including the wheat bargain, but Mr. 
Gardiner saved the so-called stabilization program (or plat- 
form!), temporarily—perhaps until after the next general 
election. While not nearly as remunerative to the farmer 
as the alternative of permitting major farm exports to the 
United States, the British agreements are more useful 
politically to the government, for the new British prices will 
set substantially lower Canadian domestic prices than would 
the U.S. market. 


Few people will’ suppose; however, that the British 
government in the future, when world food prices have gone 
down, will, or could, enter into a financially disadvantageous 
agreement. for Canadian farm products. Farmers seem to 
be coming to the viewpoint that, either they should have got 
the market value of their products as they went along, and 
the government; representing the people as a whole, should 
have borne the. weight: of helping Britain, or else: that the 
farm: stabilization program should have been entirely be- 
tween the farmer and the Canadian government, rather than 
largely between the Canadian farmer: and the British govern- 
ment. The: Canadian farmer, during the war and post-war 
period, has ‘had: the: utopian: promises: of. the: Agricultural 
Prices: SupportAct and the: unrealistic low price agreements 


with Britain; whilehis:fellow farmer in the United ‘States: 


has had«a_ stabilization: program “that ‘has meant? unpre+ 
cedehtet) farm«prosperity: 
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Parliament 
Hefore Christmas 


&-ON THE FIFTH DAY of the current session of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Bracken asked why the government had called 
what he erroneously described as a special session. “Only 
the Almighty and the Prime Minister know,” he answered 
himself, “but I think the Canadian people understand that 
we were called here just in order that they might be 
confused.” The government may well have intended that 
result; the Tory party was most helpful in ensuring it. 

Old-line politicians usually express resentment when 
Parliament is required to sit outside the normal brief period, 
but: the precise reason for the opening of this session for a 
fortnight before the holiday season is indeed obscure. In 
eleven days of sittings, the actual business of any importance 
done by the House of Commons amounted to the passage of 
two resolutions providing for the extension of the life of two 
acts to March 31—and these two acts would have lasted 
till then anyway if the house had not met in December. No 
other actions were taken. ‘The remaining “urgent public 
business” for which the House was summoned turned out 
to consist of two uncompleted debates: one on the Geneva 
trade agreements, which will not become fully effective for 
some time, and one on Mr. Abbott’s emergency measures, 
which were in force before the House met. 

Nevertheless, anyone who ploughs through the eleven 
issues of Hansard will be rewarded with a helpful conception 
of the lines which the various parties are likely to follow in 
the major part of the session. The government will stand 
pat: on controls as they are, and ‘will come to no early de- 
cision on their extension after March 31. It will adhere to 
the foreign exchange conservation program, but will decline 
to make other adjustments in the national economy. Its 
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great talking point will be the Geneva agreements, used as 
evidence both of Canada’s prestige as the third-ranking 
trading power and of the government’s loyalty to the tradi- 
tional Liberal low-tariff doctrine. The Prime Minister’s 
speech on this subject was of enormous historical interest. 
After all these eventful years, he used his time to review 
the tariff policies of every previous cabinet and to represent 
the Geneva agreements as the culmination—or very nearly 
the culmination—of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s life-work. The 
elder statesman was in his element as he fought the heroic 
battles of his youth. 

The overall pattern of government policy emerged in the 
successive ministerial statements as an increasing integration 
of our economy with that of the United States. Repeatedly 
the desires of Washington were cited as deciding factors in 
the determination of policy. Even the dollar-conservation 
program, which appears at first sight to tend the other way, 
conformed to this pattern. It turned out that the new em- 
bargoes and quotas were to be applied equally to all 
countries, and the official justification for this contradiction 
was that the American government attached great im- 
portance to the principle of non-discrimination. It was 
pointed out as a further defence that the goods affected by 
the program were naturally ones that we have imported 
chiefly from the hard-currency (or “scheduled”) countries, 
so that embargoes and quotas would not materially reduce 
our volume of imports from the countries that so desperately 
need our trade; but this in itself underlines the fact that the 
program will not result in any change in the recent structure 
of our trade relations, since it wi!l not allow us to compensate 
for the lack of American goods by buying from other sources. 
The Canadian market is to be reserved for the United States 
until the present awkwardness passes. The government’s 
remedy for the normal lack of balance in our trade relations 
is not a diversion of our purchasing to other markets, but 
a diversion of our exports to the United States. 

Mr. King has been fortunate in his Ministers of Finance, 
and they themselves have been fortunate in their depart- 
mental advisers. Mr. Abbott’s statement, fabulously long 
as it was, was clear and thorough. The conservation program 
and our part in the Geneva agreements have been worked out 
with great skill and intelligence. The fault lies, obviously, 
in the lack of the measures that should have accompanied 
them, and in the basic policy outlined above. 

The performance of the Tory party was as miserable as 
ever. The principal opposition party spent its energy during 
the first two days, in an ill-advised filibuster on procedure. 
Apparently, Mr. Bracken hoped at first that he could be 
obstructive enough to prevent any business from being com- 
pleted before Christmas; but he gave up the attempt on the 
afternoon of the second day. From then on, he and his 
chief lieutenants made only routine speeches. They attacked 
the government on its most obvious weak points, and pro- 
duced nothing but the vaguest generalizations as alternative 
suggestions, save for a long argument by Mr. Macdonnell 
in favor of the devaluation of the dollar. This one argument 
was dealt with by both Liberal and CCF speakers with very 
little trouble. It certainly came ill from a party which pro- 
fessed to be more concerned than any other over the rising 
cost of living. Apart from this proposal, the Progressive Con- 
servatives confined themselves to shouting about dictator- 
ship and socialism (these are synonyms in the Tory lexicon) 

as the prime characteristics of every government policy. In 
the debate on the Geneva agreements, Mr. Bracken’s speech 
was almost as fascinating a museum piece as Mr. King’s, 
being devoted to the horrors that must follow the destruction 
of imperial preference. 

The policy of the senior opposition party may be summed 
up.as.indignation at the state of. the country and implacable_ 
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opposition to any measures that the government may take 
to improve it. 

In this situation, with the Liberal speeches chiefly mini- 
sterial statements, and the Tories exhausted by their initial 
wrecking attempt, the main burden of debating fell on the 
two smaller parties. The Social Credit performance was 
much the same as ever, though less fiery than usual. It 
turned up nothing of interest except a slightly embarrassing 
moment when Mr. Blackmore’s rabid economic nationalism 
led him to profess complete agreement with Mr. Coldwell’s 
warning in the trade debate against American domination, 
This burst of unwanted affection did not last long, however, 
and the Social Crediters devoted much time to denunciations 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. While the 
publicists of the country seem to have demoted the socialist 
party from the rank of chief bogey, in the House of 
Commons it still holds that position without a rival. 

After this description of the atmosphere of the House, it 
seems almost unnecessary to say that the CCF members 
stood out. By Ottawa standards, their speeches were short. 
Necessarily, under the circumstances, they were frequent. 
At one point in the Transitional Measures (continuation of 
controls) debate, six of them spoke in succession. But there 
was no undue repetition and no padding. They concentrated 
on the problems facing Parliament and presented a clear 
policy. They were practical in that the policies they proposed 
need not have been repugnant to a non-socialist government. 
They asked for the reimposition of price ceilings on basic 
consumer goods and for a reduction of corporation profits. 
Mr. Coldwell presented figures to show the enormous in- 
crease in profits, and entirely refuted the attribution of the 
high cost of living to rising wage costs. In the trade debate, 
the CCF warned against American domination and urged 
careful consideration of the effect of cartels on the success of 
trade policies, but unlike their rivals refused to be dogmatic 
on a mass of documents which no private member could have 
had time to read. The CCF members did not, like the Tories, 
refuse to consent to the dollar-conservation program, but 
made the sensible proposal that ceilings should be imposed 
at least on the native equivalents of the American goods 
that are now shut out. Two amendments to this effect were 
ruled out of order by the Speaker, whose behaviour in this 
kind of matter has been puzzling and disturbing throughout 
his tenure of office. Only the CCF members appeared to be 
interested in the controls debate. Here they made the one 
effort to make the early sittings, worthwhile. As was men- 
tioned above, the Transitional Measures act would have 
remained in force until the end of March if Parliament had 
not met in December, and yet the government professed 
to have called Parliament in order to extend its life to the 
end of March. The CCF introduced an amendment to make 
this procedure less ludicrous by extending the period to 
the end of 1948. After an absurd attempt by Ian Mackenzie 
to have this ruled out of order, it was defeated with only 
the CCF voting for it. The socialists continued, however, 
to appeal for real controls. Mrs. Strum made a very brief 
and sensible speech on behalf of the housewife; Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, the buffoon of the Treasury Benches, dismissed it 

as “sentimental,” and proceeded to give a highly sentimental 
tribute to the warm heart of “Jim IIsley.” This same 
Mackenzie at another point professed to welcome a Tory 
accusation that he was “bringing in socialism.” ‘Very proud 
of it,” he said. It’s nice that he has something to be proud of. 

To observers from the gallery and to readers of Hansard 
there could be no doubt of the superiority of the CCF 
members as public servants. This fact was not made 
apparent to the general public. It would do much to remedy 
the present slump in CCF popularity if the national head- 
quarters would concentrate on bringing’ it out. .For. their 
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part, the socialist MP’s would be well advised during the 
rest of the sessions to try to hit the headlines with a little 
more militancy, a little more of the Tory truculence, and a 
little more direct exposition of socialist doctrine. We don’t 
want the next general election to produce a Parliament as 
unimpressive as this one. Smm0n PAYNTER. 


Letter From London 
Stolla Aledo 


> “FOR NO GOOD REASON except that production is 
increasing and the Royal Wedding has revived their faith 
in the glory of England, they feel they have touched bottom 
and are climbing out of the depths.” “They” are the people 
of England. The sentence is the conclusion of a despatch 
to the New York Times from its special correspondent in 
London. The Daily Telegraph, quintessence of British Tory- 
ism, gleefully quotes a quarter-column of it under the head- 
line, “Hungry Looks In Britain.” 

The most Conservative of London dailies keeps its own 
correspondent in New York at some cost in dollars appar- 
ently for no better purpose than feeding back this sort of 
stuff: ““Readers of one of the most influential newspapers in 
the United States were presented today with a vivid descrip- 
tion of conditions in Britain . .. The Englishman is develop- 
ing a lean and hungry look . . . Nearly everybody carries a 
worn shopping bag or bulging brief-case, a sign of the per- 
petual hunt that absorbs the energy of people in societies 
where everything is in short supply . . .” And so on ad 
nauseam. 

Where the facts are partially correct, the interpretation is 
false. For the most part it isn’t true. It doesn’t have to be. 
These worthy Tories are too intent on belittling the country 
in which under Tory misrule they claimed a monopoly of 
patriotism, to trouble about an elusive ideal like truth. 

It is, indeed, a fact that far more people carry shopping 
bags today than in 1939. It is also a fact that far fewer 
stores deliver to the suburban backdoor, because far fewer 
lads enter the dead-end occupation of delivery-boy, because 
the school-leaving age has been raised and because Britain 
is training her youthful manpower to trades useful to the 
youngsters themselves and to the community. Other reasons 
are shorter working hours in shops and the vast numbers of 
housewives who used only to do the catering and cooking 
and now do an outside job, gathering up the shopping on 
their way. 

So it happens that the bulging brief-cases are related to 
the rising production, a good solid reason (even without the 
Royal Wedding) for the revival of popular faith in the 
glory of England. But the “lean and hungry look”? Fiddle- 
sticks! So far, despite shortages of specific commodities, we 
in England have not gone hungry as the French civil servant 
goes hungry if he is not prepared to spend 80 per cent of his 
salary on food for himself and his family; as the Italian 
laborer has gone hungry even after spending that proportion 
and more. 

I should not like any of my Canadian friends who have 
so generously sent food parcels to Britain to imagine their 
effort has been wasted. By no means. These gifts are doubly 
and trebly appreciated here, for the spirit of friendship in 
which they are sent, for the quality and attractiveness of 
their contents, and I think most of all for the blessed 
variety which they bring to supplement the standard rations. 

I personally am fortunate in having good friends who 
have sent me canned chicken, cornstarch, cakes, candies, 
fryit and fryit juices, cheese spreads, nuts and even pow- 
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dered mayonnaise. And I believe they will not regret 
having done so when | say their parcels have enabled me 
to send from my own rations an equivalent amount of basic 
food to friends in Austria, who are really hungry. My 
parcels to Austria contain flour, margarine, semolina, sugar, 
soap, a bar or so of plain chocolate. My friends are in the 
middle fifties, anti-Nazis from the beginning. The wife lost 
her employment in the municipality of Vienna when the 
home-grown “green” fascists overthrew the Socialist ad- 
ministration. The husband, a locomotive driver, was per- 
secuted as a trade unionist under the pre-Nazi regime and 
thrown out of work entirely when the “brown” fascists took 
over. Now, he has his job back, day and night shifts with 
the worn-out old locomotives, work that at his age is all 
but impossible on the inadequate rations. The wife goes 
hungry in order to feed her man and when they have a 
free day they tramp out into the country in the hope of 
bringing back a few potatoes. These figure on the published 
ration lists for heavy workers, but the ration is rarely 
honored. 

Food in Britain is dull and monotonous. There is little to 
tempt the jaded appetites of the sick, the tired and the 
elderly. Often and often one longs for something, just 
anything, for a change. That in itself gives the lie to stories 
of hunger. Hungry people don’t bother about seeking a 
change—they are preoccupied with getting enough to eat. 
I have seen them in the East End of London, in the bad old 
days, as late as eleven o’clock on Saturday night, in the 
street markets, waiting to buy till the last unsaleable un- 
savory morsels, unfit to keep till Monday morning, were 
being thrown away at knock-out prices. This so that they 
might have a scrap of scraggy meat to serve for Sunday 
dinner. There was no rationing down to a shillingsworth per 
head per week, but those East End mothers didn’t spend a 
quarter of that amount. And lest someone comes back 
with the rise in prices, let me say right away that the pegging 
of food prices here has kept them down to well under double 
and in some instances actually below those of the nineteen- 
twenties when money-wages. were something over half of 
present-day rates. 

Rationing and price-pegging are the two sides of one 
coin that has bought for Britain her present austere 
stability. Conditions as seen from across the Atlantic must 
seem to be pretty dreadful. Yet, looked at from across the 
narrow waters of the Channel they are unbelievably de- 
sirable. 

In France, the recurring waves of strikes may well have 
been exploited by political interests, but their root cause 
is the terrible disparity between wages and food prices—as 
the editorial columns of the respectable Times and even the 
diehard Daily Telegraph admit. In Belgium, the shops are 
bulging with expensive American goods, with dairy produce 
and confectionery and exotic fruits. If the purchasing power 
were there, that food would be, not in the shop-windows, 
but in the bellies of the people. In Switzerland, where the 
tourist fattens on the country’s absolute need of invisible 
exports, the ordinary civilian is rationed down to below the 
British standards at prices 50 per cent higher in relation to 
average working-class incomes. On a foreign passport, you 
eat what you like as often as you like in hotel or restaurant. 
The mere inhabitants of Switzerland, those who produce 
that country’s wealth, give up ration tickets for every 
crumb they eat out—a hardship we in Britain are spared. 
As for fuel in that tourists’ paradise, a friend who returned 
there this year to resume her work writes: “The electricity 
restrictions in this bleak Geneva make last year’s emergency 
restrictions in England seem like a pleasure party.” 

Those in Britain who keep bleating that controls must 
be removed are the same ones.as those who blame the Labor 
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Government for the shortages. The Government was some- 
how responsible for the long severe winter and for the 
summer drought — although both occurred with equal 
severity in the happier lands of free enterprise. As I write, it 
is foggy and snow threatens. With the best will in the 
world, transport workers this weekend may be unable to 
speed up the turn-round in railtrucks to the same extent 
as last week and the week before. No doubt, the Tory 
critics will contrive to lay the blame for the fog on the Labor 
Government, too. No doubt, they suppose they are doing 
themselves some good by telling our overseas creditors that 
Britain is down and out, though it is hard to see how they 
can hope to benefit. They can’t all settle in North America. 
And that wild revolutionary Truman is calling for reimposi- 
tion of controls in the United States anyway! 

But Britain is not down and out. She is going through a 
bad time. She may have to face an even worse period, 
although I personally share the belief that we have touched 
bottom and are climbing out of the depths with hundreds 
of thousands of miners, railwaymen, engineers, co-operative 
employees, teachers, doctors and social workers. Few of 
my acquaintances in the night-club business, the Stock 
Exchange or the racing world agree. But, what do they 
know of England who only England, the South of France 
and the luxury hotels of Switzerland know? 

London, England, December, 1947. 


Tariffs Are Trifles 
EA. Beder 


&> “DAMN THE GOVERNMENT! — Good morning!” 
says the girl at the switchboard of a large English plant 
in the Midlands, according to The Financial Post, and a 
good many Canadian business men are saying the same 
thing across their own desks ever since they heard Messrs. 
King and Abbott make their momentous announcements on 
November 17. But whereas in the case of Britain, the damn- 
ing process proceeds clearly and logically from the hellish 
measures introduced by the “socialist” government, in 
Canada the free enterprisers are just a little mixed up as 
to whom to blame since the restrictions and controls have 
been put into force by their “own” men. The fact that 
state interference is a necessity of today’s economy, that 
the existing maladjustment is too deep for the “free work- 
ings” to level out, is still far from being acceptable to the 
heads of enterprise. 

The degeneration of world economy, clearly visible in the 
thirties, was only obscured by the partial prosperity that 
attended the second world war. Nothing was solved in any 
one nation or internationally; the basic problems remain, but 
at a higher level. In the thirties it was glut that upset the 
applecart. Today, it is shortages. The fundamental lack 
of balance in capitalist production proceeding over an 
ever-widening range is clearly evident; but of course in 
North America, at least, no government is going to accept 
such a premise. Its heads of state and cabinet ministers 
proclaim their unshakable faith in free enterprise and then 
hurry away to attend cabinet meetings where the latest set 
of trade restrictions are being drafted to meet the “emer- 
gency.”’ In both the United States and Canada we have seen 
the war controls lifted in response to the ideological rather 
than the economic climate, and now. in Canada a great 
number of new restrictions have appeared, whilst in the 
United States they will at least be debated. 

Dealing with the Canadian situation (which of course is 
not a Canadian situation, but is linked up with the general 


dis-equilibrium of the world market), Mr. King: announced : 
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“This is the madness of the age: the in- 
ability of political leaders to comprehend 
that the world market no longer suffices 
to keep world economy in equilibrium and 
hence some planned and integrated rela- 
tionship of production and distribution 
must be set up over great areas and in- 
volving millions of people.” 











the results of an International Trade Organization Con- 
ference which had been taking place in Geneva and whose 
purpose it was to attempt to find a way out of the existing 
world trade impasse. The Conference dealt with this problem 
in terms of tariffs (the human mind, it will be recalled, goes 
back in maturity to scenes of its youth), and the assembled 
experts gravely debated the existing tariff rates and how 
much could be chopped off here and there to make trade 
“flow” a little easier. After all, when we were all younger, 
tariffs were the big thing in the life of a nation and the 
struggles of the industrialists to control the rates showed 
how vital they were to a particular industry or even plant. 
And to be fair to the delegates at this conference, even if 
they were fully aware that the problem today is one far 
beyond the realm of tariff concessions, the conditions of this 
conference were limited to tariff considerations, and they 
struggled as best they could with the cloth given them. 

Out of it all there emerged a number of changes in the 
tariff rates of Canada, the United States and seventeen other 
nations. (Some reports speak of twenty-three nations.) 
These covered so many items that it is bewildering to 
attempt to list them. What is important is that for the most 
part these tariff revisions were downward. In particular, 
Canada appears to have fought her way out of the all- 
embracing clutches of Imperial Preference. 

There is an astonishing divergence in opinion and 
especially in emphasis on what really transpired at this con- 
ference; here it certainly depends on what paper you read... 
The Financial Post (November 22, 1947) gives the following 
summary of the trade and tariff arrangements: 

1. Canada is released for the first time in fifteen years 
from the restrictive “bound margins” of the U.K. preferen- 
tial agreement. (Under bound margins we were obliged 
always to maintain a specified margin of preference.) 

2. Considerable enlargement of the area of reciprocity in 
Canada’s tariff with the United States. 

3. Substantial concessions (mostly 50 per cent) in US. 
tariffs on primary Canadian farm products, fish, lumber, 
and base metals. 

4. The “binding against increase” of hundreds of items 
in the U.S. customs tariff. 

5. Deduction of 15 per cent to 20 per cent in the average 
tariff on dutiable goods entering Canada from the United 
States. 

6. Multilateral agreement on basic changes in customs 
valuations and in the administration of customs laws and 
procedures. 

It should be pointed out that these changes are for the 
most part provisional and subject to the ratification of the 
appropriate authorities, but some clauses do come into 
operation January 1, 1948. There is also taking place a 
further meeting of the nations involved at Havana. 

There is no use attempting any detailed examination of 
these many proposed changes. By and large they represent 


an attempt to free world trade from existing barriers and 


to make a fuller interchange of products possible, 
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Mr. Abbott’s remarks following on the heels of Mr. King’s 
welcome to the reciprocal abolition of trade barriers by the 
nineteen nations brought more than a touch of reality to the 
Conference’s labors. One might call Mr. Abbott’s speech an 
exhibition of man-made dialectics. Instead of waiting for 
the creation of economic forces to negate Mr. King’s thesis, 
we had the antithesis in ten minutes. The country was 
short of American dollars, said Mr. Abbott; our reserves 
of gold and currency had dwindled from $1,250,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, and the deficit was running at the rate of 
$75,000,000 per month. Accordingly, he had to announce 
that, despite the proposed new tariff rates which offered so 
much to Canadian exports and imports, new and grim 
barriers to trade between the two countries had to be- put 
into effect immediately. 

Two basic difficulties have forced this situation upon 
Canada: one, external, which is governed by Britain’s in- 
ability to pay in convertible sterling for Canada’s exports, 
which has upset the “tripod,” so that we can no longer pay 
off the United States with English pounds; two, internal, 
the great deficiency in steel production. 

Canada falls far short of her needs in the supply of steel. 
In autos, refrigerators, oil burners, electrical equipment, 
practically over the whole area of metal utilization, steel 
components have to be imported from the United States. 
The result is that though we have a ‘“made-in-Canada” 
automobile or radio, a number of the parts have to be 
brought in from south of the border in order that the 
finished article can be assembled in this country. This 
demands a tremendous amount of American dollars to keep 
pace with production here. Moreover, the higher the pro- 
duction the more imports are needed. Thus the better 
Canadian business becomes, the greater grows the imbalance 
of trade with the United States, now that sterling is non- 
convertible. 

All the measures which Mr. Abbott has proclaimed and 
which Mr. Howe will seek to implement, have two things 
in mind: to cut-as far as possible imports to save dollars, 
and to seek as far as possible to make this country self- 
sustaining over a wide range of products to the final degree 
that we will not only no longer need to import them from 
the United States, but that we will export them to the 
American market. 

This is a big program and really demands a planned 
economy to carry it out. For capital investment must now 
be limited to essentials, and imports as well as domestic 
production must be channelled in the direction of making 
the dollar-earning articles first. Logically, also, labor direc- 
tion must be instituted. This is state intervention with a 
vengeance, and one can permit oneself the doubt that the 
Liberal government has the fortitude to make it succeed. 

Other problems arise. Many of the plants with the greatest 
American dollar earning capacity belong to Americans who 
have similar (or larger) plants in their own country. Are 
they in favor of having their Canadian subsidiaries invade 
their home territory? Is it good policy in the light of the 
parent company’s earning capacity? To Mr. Howe has 
been assigned the delicate task of finding out. Thus, in a 
more literal sense than any radical agitator has ever pro- 
claimed, foreign capital becomes the arbiter of Canada’s 
destiny. 

Some other developments are possible as a result of this 
make-it-in-Canada policy. It might not be in the interest 
of American capital, as we have just set out, but it would 
be favorable in the eyes of some Canadian capitalists. There 
could thus arise a division of interests between domestic and 
foreign industrialists which would transcend the usual rivalry 
in terms of profit. A strong nationalist current could emerge 
or be fostered; the hitherto beneficent impact of the Ameri- 
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can investment dollar could now be denounced; the cry of 
Yankee imperialism might be heard in the land 4 la South 
America. 

With the abandonment of British preference some of the 
advantages of setting wp American plants in Canada to gain 
a preferred position in other British dominions would no 
longer inhere; thus one of the main reasons for their ex- 
istence might disappear, and so might the plants. Or the 
sweeping nature of the new adjustments might lead to 
quite another course: the full integration of Canadian and 
U.S. economies as a way of surmounting the new barriers. 
A “let’s start afresh” attitude brought on by the pile of 
restrictions and restraints as they bring on an economic and 
political climax and crisis. 

Whatever the upshot we can see that the situation is no 
longer governed by the tariff rate. Tariffs are now trifles. 
They do not enter into the main calculation of the methods 
by which world trade can be restored. Despite Geneva and 
the assembled experts, their era has really ended. Actually, 
it is a policy of self-sufficiency that many countries have 
now embarked upon and to which they look for relief, and 
despite the protests that these are emergency measures, the 
pattern is too familiar and parallel to give much credence 
to the cries that initiate them. “For only a few years,” says 
Cripps, instituting British austerity. ‘For only a few 
months,” says Abbott, decreeing Canadian austerity. But 
who really believes their time schedules? 

What do their austerities consist of? They are tempo- 
rary and incomplete measures by which a policy of self- 
sufficiency is being attempted: an imposed, not a planned, 
self-sufficiency, a self-sufficiency brought on. by the diffi- 
culties of making the world market function. The leaders 
of British socialism and Canadian capitalism do not see 
their salvation in terms of getting out of the world market; 
they decree restrictions and austerity only as a means of 
getting in again. 

This is the madness of the age: the inability of political 
leaders to comprehend that the world market no longer 
suffices to keep world economy in equilibrium and hence 
some planned and integrated relationship of production and 
distribution must be set up over great areas and involving 
millions of people. Although laissez-faire as a workable 
economic principle is now in the discard, its corollary, freer 
world trade, remains unmoved from the political philosophy 
of seemingly every government head in the Western world. 
It is an absurd contradiction and our economic difficulties 
proceed directly from the fact that the contradiction is not 
realized and the necessary conclusions drawn. 

Self-sufficiency in terms of a single country—even for 
Canada—is' a chimera. It must be organized territorially 
and economically; that is to say mainly nations can be in- 
volved in the productive unit. Political considerations can 
therefore play almost as great a réle as economic factors. 
But beyond all this what remains to be realized is that self- 
sufficiency is the alternative to the world market brought 
on by the failure of the latter to function. Yet, our leaders 
persist in attempting a sort of narrow, national, and isolated 
self-sufficiency as a method of-regaining the world market! 

In the light of the general problem it is quite beside the 
point whether Mr. Abbott succeeds in reducing the deficit 
in United States dollars to fifty or five millions a month. For 
trouble is sure to spring up in some other spot in our world 
trade relations. Political disturbances could wipe out 
favorable trade agreements, changes in the British contracts 
could disturb the flow of our agricultural production, the 
United States might balk at accepting or set a quota upon 
our export of gold. The world of the world market is.out 
of joint and it cannot be restored by lowered tariffs or a 
reduced standard of living. A far wider remedy is indicated. 
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Our Shameful 
Mental Hospitals 
D. MM. whiMaasdds 


® CANADIAN MENTAL HOSPITALS, containing over 
fifty thousand men and women, are among the most archaic 
features of our social system. Outmoded twenty years ago, 
they were financially starved through the depression, re- 
sulting in a situation which grew worse during the war, until 
today their condition is nothing less than shameful. This 
statement will be challenged, I know, as being too sweeping, 
too extreme; but I am confident that an impartial investiga- 
tion into the condition of the mental hospitals in most of 
the nine provinces would bear out my statement. I don’t 
expect, however, that any such investigation will be made. 
It is easier to call me a liar and a scaremonger; to declare, 
as one provincial minister of health has already done, that 
my statements are “lurid and sensational.” 

Since, in their wisdom, the Fathers of Confederation pro- 
vided that health should be a matter of provincial concern, 
Canadian mental patients are left to the tender mercies of 
nine governments who, between them, maintain or otherwise 
contribute to the support of some thirty-odd institutions. 
Nova Scotia owns only one, which contains about 500 
patients, consisting of some whose prognosis is favorable 
and the rest made up of patients whose condition is greatly 
disturbed. Other men:al patients, numbering three times as 
many as those in the provincial institution, are herded into 
county poor houses, which have been denounced time after 
time, but are still in use. New Brunswick also has but 
one mental hospital, and it has been condemned a number 
of times. Indicative of the treatment which it provides is 
the fact that patients, including little children, are regularly 
strapped to benches. 

Quebec is the only province in which the mental hospitals 
are not owned and operated by the government. Those for 
Catholics are owned by religious orders; and the govern- 
ment appoints the medical superintendents, as well as paying 
a fixed daily sum per patient. Protestants, including all 
non-Catholics, are cared for at the Verdun Mental Hospital, 
which is operated by a private corporation. Its chief officers 
are appointed by the government and it also receives a per 
capita grant. All Quebec mental hospitals are overcrowded 
and understaffed, insofar as trained personnel is concerned. 
For example, the largest Canadian mental hospital is in 
Quebec, near Montreal, containing over 6,200 patients; yet, 
a year ago, it had a staff of only twenty psychiatrists, em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. It can readily be seen that 
very few of its thousands of patients can receive any atten- 
tion from a psychiatrist. 

Ontario has fourteen institutions located in different parts 
of the province. Like most others in Canada, they are 
overcrowded and understaffed, although perhaps not in all 
cases to the same extent as some hospitals in some of the 
other provinces. Little building has been done for years, and 
consequently many of the institutions are greatly out of date. 
The Toronto hospital was built over a hundred years ago 
and is still in use; that at Kingston was built in 1854; and 
the London hospital, built in 1870, was condemned by a 
Royal Commission in 1930, but is still taking in patients. 

Manitoba has two overcrowded and understaffed hospitals. 
The medical superintendent of one of these reported that 
his institution was so overcrowded that adequate care could 
not be given to patients, That was three years ago, but 
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practically nothing has been done in the interval to improve 
the condition then complained of. As usual, the war is. made 
the scapegoat. 

Perhaps the greatest overcrowding in any Canadian mental 
hospital existed in the Weyburn hospital in Saskatchewan 
up to a year ago, the culmination of twenty years of neglect. 
At that time the hospital contained six hundred children 
who should never have been there at all, and against whose 
presence social workers and others had been complaining for 
years. The Douglas government, however, has taken hold 
of the situation in a determined manner. Its first step was 
to make mental hospitals free to all patients; then the 
children were evacuated from Weyburn to a place especially 
prepared for them; and a new hospital is planned for 
Saskatoon. 


In Alberta, the mental institutions are at present under 
investigation by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(Canada) and, pending conclusion of the investigation, I 
do not feel that I should be justified in commenting on 
conditions in that province. 

British Columbia has one main mental hospital — at 
Essondale, near New Westminster. It, too, is greatly over- 
crowded and, although commendable steps have been taken 
since the end of the war to build up the staff, it is still 
understaffed. The government, however, is taking a realistic 
attitude toward the problem and seems intent upon doing 
its utmost to make up for past failure. This is reflected in 
the attitude of the staff, and one concludes a visit at Esson- 
dale with the feeling that although conditions are by no 
means ideal, hope can be had for British Columbia. Except 
in Saskatchewan, one does not have such a feeling in any 
other province. 

Why is it, one may ask, that conditions are so uniformly 
bad? May it not be that the critic has too high a standard, 
one which it is impossible to satisfy? That question can 
be answered simply and conclusively. While money is not 
everything, it is important; and without sufficient money 
adequate treatment and care are not possible. In 1946, 
the average cost of maintaining a mental patient in Canada 
was $1.06 per day. When that is understood, it is amazing 
that conditions are not much worse than they are. The cost 
of running a general hospital is from $3.50 to $6.00 a day 
per patient, while in hospitals operated by the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs the cost runs from $3.68 at Westminster 
Hospital, London, to $9.28 per patient per day at Christie 
Street Hospital, Toronto. In other words, we are getting 
in the way of treatment and care for our mentally sick 
exactly what we pay for it. In fact, we probably get more 
because in many cases men and women work under most 
discouraging conditions at salaries much lower than they 
could get elsewhere. In some cases they remain in the 
service purely out of a sense of duty. 

Operating on such a slim budget, it is necessary for the 
provincial health departments to run their institutions on 
a mass-production basis: huge groups of buildings, packed 
from basement to attic. The salary-list provides for so few 
psychiatrists, nurses, social workers, occupational therapists, 
recreational aids, physiotherapists, and others, that not many 
of the patients can get any personal attention, which is of 
primary importance with mental patients. Then, in most 
cases, those who come in contact with the patients, all day 
and all night, are untrained and poorly paid attendants. 
They often tend to become careless and callous; and a dis- 


proportionate percentage of actual sadists are likely to collect - 


among them. Given overcrowding, shortage of staff, and 
patients left almost entirely in the care of such attendants, 
and anything can—and does—happen, up to and wanes 
manslaughter, although most of it is not recognized as such 
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‘It is easier to call me a liar and a scare- 
monger; to declare, as one provincial 
minister of health has already done, that 
my statements are ‘lurid and sensa- 
tional’.”—D. M. LeBourdais was for six 
years Director of the Division of Educa- 
tion for the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene (Canada). 











It is not unusual to see patients with black eyes and 
broken bones which, the visitor is always told, were caused by 
another patient. This, quite often, is probably true; but 
in too many other cases the injury is due to the brutality 
of an attendant. In such circumstances, it is hard to place 
the blame. As one superintendent said to me: “I don’t know 
what goes on behind those doors; I try to find out, but 
they (the attendants) gang up on me.” 

Assuming, now, that the money were forthcoming, is there 
any hope for the average patient? The answer is yes. Even 
as matters stand, about sixty percent of those who enter a 
mental hospital recover wholly or in part. This is advanced 
by apologists for the mental hospitals as evidence that the 
hospitals are doing a good job; but it can be said in reply 
that most of these would have got better just as quickly 
if they had been cared for somewhere else. It is the other 
forty percent who accumulate in the institutions, filling their 
back wards with those for whom there is little hope. Could 
anything be done for these if more money were available, 
and the best possible facilities were provided? 


The answer again is yes. During the past twenty years 
new treatments have been devised which, if facilities were 
available for their use, would make it possible to discharge 
many more patients than can now be done. Dementia 
praecox is responsible for about forty percent of all mental 
cases; and for this disease insulin shock is, where properly 
used, proving quite effective. For another type of patient, 
electric shock provides much hope. These treatments are 
both on the physical side. Psychotherapeutic treatments 
previously in use are, in many cases, still effective and 
should be used in conjunction with and in addition to the 
newer ones. It is now safe to say that if adequate provision 
were made for the treatment of every mental patient by the 
most appropriate form of therapy, the present huge in- 
stitutions could be abolished within a reasonably short while. 
Mental hospitals would still be needed, but they could be 
hospitals in the fullest sense of the term, and the total of 
their inmates would be very much less than the present total. 
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Argentina Prepares 
For the Polls 
Robert B ey ee 


& DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA are overshadowed 
by the coming Congressional elections, which are scheduled 
to take place early in 1948. These will be the first real tests 
of the popularity of the regime of President Juan Domingo 
Peron since it came into office in June, 1946. In preparation 
for this test. the government has been taking various steps, 
not all of them exactly “orthodox.” 

It is this writer’s impression that the regime of General 
Peron is broadly in the totalitarian mold, but that it is some- 
thing quite different from what has occurred in Europe, and 
deserves special study. First of all, although Peron himself 
is a military man, and many of his collaborators also are 
army and navy men turned politicians, the principal appeal 
of the Peron regime has not been either to jingoism or to 
need for “order,” which have been the two principal talking 
points of traditional European fascism. 

Rather, the strong point of the Peron regime is its social 
program, and Peron originally came to popularity and office 
on the strength of his promise to better the living conditions 
of the average Argentine citizen, and particularly those 
Argentine citizens who are further down in the social scale. 
Peron originally built up his reputation as Secretary of 
Labor, in which position he was responsible for a program— 
labelled demagogic by many observers — of granting ex- 
tensive wage increases to the workers, developing broad 
pension and retirement projects for special labor groups 
(particularly those which had strong unions which it was 
necessary to win over to the Peron camp), and actively 
aiding the extension of labor organization among some of 
the more extremely downtrodden Argentine workers, such 
as the packinghouse and sugar-plantation workers. 

It was on the basis of these activities and a program which 
promised more of the same that Peron won the presidential 
elections of February, 1946, in the face of almost overwhelm- 
ing predictions that he would lose. Of course, the issue of 
the intervention of Ambassador Braden in the internal affairs 
of Argentina had its very definite effect in turning the tide, 
but even in this case, the Peronists gave the matter a social 
twist, and made Braden appear as the defender of the big 
packinghouses and other capitalistic institutions. It was 
because they failed to recognize the real importance of the 
social program of Peron and his friends that the Opposition 
did so poorly in 1946. At that time, although they got 46 
per cent of the vote for president, they only succeeded in 
electing forty-six members of the 150-man Camara de 
Diputados, and two members of the Senate, which two were 
never allowed by the Peronista majority to take their seats. 

However, the situation has now somewhat changed. In 
the first place, the Opposition has awakened at least a little 
bit to the necessity for combatting Peron on his own ground. 
Thus, the forty-four Radical Party members of the Chamber 
of Deputies have consistently followed the policy of “out- 
Peroning Peron,” that is, of offering even more than Peron 
does, and criticizing him not on the grounds of his violations 
of civil liberties (though they’ve not entirely overlooked 
this by any means), so much as on the basis of betraying 
his own social program and not living up to the expectations 
which the workers put on him. 

In the second place, there have been a number of Peron’s 
own followers in and around the Labor movement who have 
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become convinced that Peron’s early espousal of a wide- 
spread social reform program was only a demagogic pose, 
and that he has betrayed his program since being elected 
president. The two most outstanding labor figures who have 
broken with Peron on this basis are Cipriano Reyes, mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, and until the time of his 
break with Peron, the most important labor lieutenant of the 
President; and Luis Gay, who was picked by Peron as 
secretary general of the General Confederation of Labor and 
then was deposed when he tried to be too independent to 
suit the president’s tastes. These two gentlemen head what 
is known as the Partido Laborista, the exact strength of 
which is not known, but which is thought to have some in- 
fluence at least in the Province of Buenos Aires. 


In the third place, it now appears that disillusionment is 
having some effect even in the trade unions which are over- 
whelmingly controlled by and loyal to Peron. It is reported 
that the leaders of the Union Ferroviaria (Railroad Workers 
Union), are somewhat disappointed with the president and 
are urging him to go on with a further social reform program. 
On the other hand, judging from the contents of the General 
Confederation of Labor’s organ, and its constant harping 
on the danger of Communist infiltration in the unions, and 
its lesser jibes at the Socialists’ campaign for civil liberties, 
these two groups appear to be making some headway within 
the Peronista unions. 


Finally, the Peronista party itself is wracked with internal 
dissensions on a much less exalted plane than differences 
over political program and doctrine. The Peronista move- 
ment was joined by all kinds of gravy-trainers on its way 
to power, and these elements, all of whom thought that they 
might be able to profit mightily from the whole affair are now 
at loggerheads with one another, trying to divide the spoils 
of office. Several of the provincial legislatures, for instance, 
have been thrown into virtual chaos as a result of disputes 
among the Peronista legislators over posts and positions. 
Peron has vainly tried to impose order on this situation. He 
has appointed “Interventors” to go in and reorganize a 
number of the provincial and local Peronista party groups, 
but as yet has not been able to bring much order out of 
this confusion. Of course, although these people all fight 
to the death with one another, they are unanimous—still— 
in yelling “Viva Peron!,” so it is still doubtful as to how 
much these internal dissensions will actually weaken the 
Peronistas when it comes to the polls. 

Faced by these difficulties, the Peronista regime has been 
slowly but nonetheless surely working towards the elimina- 
tion of the opposition. Although opposition parties function 
ostensibly without difficulty, their headquarters are open, 
and up until recently at least they have been able to hold 
meetings without too much trouble; other methods have been 
used to throttle the effective opposition. 

The opposition press is divided into. two categories: a 
weekly press which is vitriolic in its denunciation of the 
Peronista regime, and which allows no opportunity to pass 
in showing up the sins of omission and commission of the 
group in power, and which is largely controlled by Socialists 
and left-wing Radicals; and the more staid and sedate oppo- 
sition of the great daily newspapers of international reputa- 
tion such as La Prensa, La Nacion, and La Critica. Peron 
has used different methods to dispose of these two different 
types of opposition. 

For the weekly papers, which are perhaps most annoying, 
though maybe not really so dangerous in the long run, Peron 
has used a very ingenious device, though one which would 
be very familiar to a Tammany Hall politician. These 
papers were published in the headquarters of the Socialist 
party, where the printing shop of La Vanguardia was located. 
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The Opposition bas awakened at least a 
little bit to the necessity for combatting 
Peron on bis own ground.” Robert J. 
Alexander, who recently returned from 
a trip to South America, outlines here the 
present situation in Argentina. 











So Peron sent some of the Buenos Aires municipal health 


-squad there and discovered, to everyone’s amazement, that 


the sanitary conditions in the La Vanguardia printing shop 
were exceedingly bad. I can vouch for the fact that though 
there may have been technical violations of the sanitary 
laws, it is certainly true that the general conditions of this 
workshop were not bad. The shop is light, fairly clean, and 
well-ordered. Of course, there has been a union in that shop 
since the paper was founded and it has, presumably, not 
permitted very bad conditions. 

But, be that as it may, the Peronista health inspectors 
decided that the conditions in the Le Vanguardia shop were 
too bad for the paper to continue being published there, and 
the shop was ordered closed on that basis. When the ad- 
ministrators of the paper asked whether they would be per- 
mitted to reopen if they cleared up the things which the 
health inspectors criticized, they were given an answer in 
the negative. 

But this did not prevent the papers from appearing. They 
found print-shops somewhere else, and continued to appear 
every week as usual, and to be sold in the streets. However, 
Peron then issued a decree that it was illegal to publish any- 
thing on paper which had been imported free of the import 
control and had not been reported to the government. Since 
they wanted to keep the location of their printing plant 
from the government, this meant that when La Vanguardia 
or Argentina Libre, published on secret presses of course and 
on such prohibited paper, hit the streets, they could be seized 
immediately as being printed on “illegal” paper. 

Against the big newspapers Peron used a somewhat 
different method. In the middle of 1947, the government 
decided that all imports of newsprint should halt. The 
excuse was that these imports—principally from Canada— 
were using up necessary dollar exchange and that anyway 
there was enough newsprint in the country to keep going 
for a year or more. Previous to that, newsprint had been 
brought in under license. Some of the license permits already 
issued before the ban went into effect remained unfilled, so 
the government allowed them to be filled, but provided that 
each paper must give to the government a certain percentage 
of the imports it brought in under these unfilled import 
quotas. Of course, they demanded that the anti-Peronista 
dailies give up to the government 50 per cent of their imports 
under these quotas, and that the pro-Peronista ones give up 
only minor percentages of their allotments. 

In other words, the Peronistas are trying through the 
newsprint situation and other similar dodges to strangle the 
opposition press. They are having some success. At least 
one or two of the big daily papers which a year ago were 
anti-Peronista have been converted to support of the govern- 
ment—in one case when they got in hot water financially 
due to these various and sundry government control 
measures, and the Minister of Finance gave the paper 4 
sizable loan. Peron threatened that these opposition papers 
will not be able to go on for long. ; 

Until recently public meetings were held by the Opposi- 
tion without government intervention. In the last few 
months, however, permission to hold street meetings has 
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been denied to Socialists, and when indoor meetings were 
arranged, the police intervened and prevented them on 
various excuses—in one instance on the claim that the build- 
ing did not have enough bathrooms to accommodate that 
number of people, as demanded under the municipal building 
ordinance. 

In the labor movement, too, the Peronista government 
has moved inexorably to strangle the Opposition. While he 
was still Secretary of Labor, Peron issued a decree making 
it necessary for a union to obtain government recognition 
in order to engage in collective bargaining. Ostensibly this 
government recognition was supposed to be given only to 
the union in a given trade and area which had a majority of 
the workers in its ranks. However, in fact, it has been given 
to those unions which are pro-Peronista, and denied to those 
which are led by individuals opposed to the government. 
So for all practical purposes, the only unions which can 
function effectively in Argentina today are those which 
pledge their backing to the President. 

Some unions inside the pro-Peron General Confederation 
of Labor have from time to time shown signs of getting off 
the beaten track in some way or other, so the General 
Confederation has several times seen fit to appoint “Inter- 
ventors” to step in, oust the elected officials of those unions, 
and direct the organizations themselves. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the Confederation or those of its 
affiliated unions providing for this procedure, of course. In 
some cases, as in the metallurgical workers union of Buenos 
Aires, there has been an expressed fear of Communist in- 
filtration. In others, such as the Telephone Workers Federa- 
tion, the issue has been when a Peronista leader—in this 
case Luis Gay—broke with the President. 

Through all of these measures, the Peronistas are attempt- 
ing to make sure that they do not fail to win the elections 
in the early part of 1948. If they should lose the Chamber 
of Deputies, and get there a strongly anti-Peronista majority, 
things might get embarrassing for President Peron. So far 
Congress has acted more or less as a rubber stamp. For 
instance, the Senate passed an omnibus bill validating all 
the decrees of the Provisional Government from June 4, 
1943—-when the constitutional government was ousted by a 
military coup—until Peron came into office on June 4, 1946, 
in a sitting which lasted only four or five hours. The 
Chamber took a little more time, but finally approved them 
also. In the case of the Peron Government’s famous Five- 
Year Plan, it was originally intended that the Congress 
should pass another omnibus bill approving in one fell swoop 
twenty-one different laws basic to the Five-Year Plan. This 
aroused so much opposition, even among loyal Peronistas, 
that the scheme was dropped, and the various features of the 
Plan were passed on their own merits. 

This Five-Year Plan and the general economic program 
of the Peron regime is bringing about changes in Argentina’s 
economy. The Government has bought out a number of the 
great foreign controlled enterprises, including the British- 
owned railroads and the American-owned telephone com- 
pany. On the other hand, the government has used the 
profiteering prices which are being received for Argentine 
wheat and beef to develop Argentina’s basic industry. An 
observer is much impressed with the many new factories in 
the Buenos Aires industrial area, and the programs for the 
future promise even more industrial expansion. An iron and 
steel industry is to be established, for instance, under the 
patronage of the Ministry of War. Other important in- 
dustries, including mining in the Argentine Andes, are to be 
developed. 

To further this program, Peron has tried to get customs 
unions and general commercial treaties with his neighbors, 
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to make them suppliers of raw materials and markets for the 
Argentine industrial system. However, as yet he has suc- 
ceeded in signing only one of these treaties—with Bolivia. 
In the case of Chile, internal political factors and: fear of 
Argentina’s military ambitions have held back the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty initialed nearly a year ago. 

It is probable that a combination of the effects of these 
plans, and the careful measures which Peron is taking to 
smother the opposition will succeed in assuring a Peronista 
victory in the coming elections. But in any case, the situa- 
tion there is worth considerable attention. 


World Food Council 
S.C Healsen 


& THE THIRD SESSION of the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, from August 25 to September 
11, 1947. The outstanding single action of the Conference 
was the creation of a Council of FAO, popularly known as 
the World Food Council. The Council is made up of official 
representatives of eighteen member governments. It will 
meet at intervals between annual sessions of the Conference 
to keep the world food and agriculture situation under con- 
stant review and recommend national and international ac- 
tion as required. Before the Geneva Conference, FAO was 
equipped only to collect and analyze data relating to food 
and agriculture, to make recommendations, and offer techni- 
cal assistance. As a result of the action of the Conference 
in setting-up the Council the Organization is now in a posi- 
tion to work directly with governments throughout the year 
and in this way can carry its fact-finding and analysis into 
the field of action. 

Background: Facing up to the food crisis developing in 
the wake of the war a special meeting on urgent food prob- 
lems was called by FAO in May, 1946. Representatives 
of interested countries were presented with FAO's first 
World Food Proposal and agreed on recommendations which 
in June, 1946, resulted in the creation of the International 
Emergency Food Council. The principal function of this 
body, which was largely staffed by FAO, was the allocation 
of food in short supply for the duration of the emergency. 

Recognizing also the need for a solution of the world’s 
long-term food problems, the Washington meeting invited 
Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of FAO, to study the 
situation and present his proposals for its solution. In 
response to this request to study the long-range problems of 
preventing both shortages and surpluses and to make recom- 
mendations for action, the Director-General presented a re- 
port to the Copenhagen FAO Conference in September, 1946, 
called “Proposals for a World Food Board.” These proposals 
called for an international agency with funds and authority 
to stabilize prices of basic agricultural commodities on the 
world market and to promote concrete measures on a world 
scale for the orderly development and expansion of agri- 
culture. The objective of the operation of the World Food 
Board was to ensure that sufficient food is produced and 
distributed to bring the consumption of all peoples up to 
a health standard. The basic problem in this connection 
was considered to be a financial one of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people who are unable to obtain 
sufficient food for their needs. It was proposed that the 
Board should be able to divert unmarketable surpluses to 
these consumers and to arrange for financing the cost of 
selling at prices which the consumers might be able to afford. 

The Copenhagen Conference accepted the general objec- 
tives of the Proposals, namely: 
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(a) Developing and organizing production, distribution 
and utilization of the basic foods to provide diets on a 
health standard for the peoples of all countries; 

(b) Stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to pro- 

ducers and consumers alike. 
It was agreed that international machinery was necessary to 
achieve these objectives and it recommended that a Prepara- 
tory Commission be established to carry the proposals 
further. 

The Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals 
which met in Washington during November and December, 
1946, and January, 1947, was composed of seventeen member 
countries. While all members of the Commission were un- 
animous in their support of the objectives underlying the 
World Food Board Proposals, all were not in sympathy with 
the method suggested by Sir John Boyd Orr to attain these 
objectives. The suggestion for the creation of an inter- 
national autonomous agency with funds and authority was 
rejected and support was given to the proposal for the use 
of intergovernmental commodity agreements within the 
framework of the proposed charter of the International 
Trade Organization. Outstanding among the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission was that for the creation of a 
Council of FAO which would provide for continuous inter- 
governmental consultation between FAO Conferences. In 
establishing the Council and defining its functions the 
Geneva Conference followed substantially the recommenda- 
tions of the Preparatory Commission. 


Organization: The Council of FAO consists of representa- 
tives of eighteen member nations. Each nation on the 
Council is required to appoint one person as its representa- 
tive. Alternates, associates and advisers may also be 
appointed. The Council has an independent chairman who 
acts as an impartial representative of all member nations. 
The Chairman is appointed by the Conference for one year 
and is eligible for re-election. The Council acts on behalf 
of all member nations and is responsible to the Conference. 
In selecting members of the Council consideration is given 
to the inclusion in the membership of a balanced geographi- 
cal representation of nations. Members of the Council are 
to be elected for three years, but in the initial term one-third 
are to serve for one year, one-third for two years, and one- 
third for three years. The following member governments 
were elected to membership of the Council by the Geneva 
Conference: for one year, Australia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, Mexico; for two years, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands, the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom; for three years, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Italy, 
South Africa and the United States. Viscount Bruce, who 
served as Chairman of the Preparatory Commission on 
World Food Proposals, was elected by the Conference to 
serve as the first independent Chairman of the Council. 

Functions: The Council of FAO» will exercise general 
supervision over FAO administration and policy, replacing 
the FAO Executive Committee. It will act for the Con- 
ference throughout the year within the limits of the general 
policy laid down at the annual sessions. The Council will 
keep the world food and agriculture situation under constant 
review and make what recommendations it considers neces- 
sary to member governments, intergovernmental commodity 
authorities, and other specialized international agencies. 
More specifically its functions include: 

(a) Promoting the study of agricultural commodity situa- 
tions which are becoming critical; 

(b) Keeping national situations and policies for food and 
agriculture under review; 

(c) Watching developments in existing and proposed 
international commodity arrangements; 
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(d) Promoting consistency in national and international 
agricultural commodity policies in line with FAO’s objectives 
of increasing production and consumption and raising the 
living levels of producers; 

(e) Advising on emergency measures, especially concern- 
ing the import and export of food and materials of agri- 
cultural production. 

The Council’s Task: The task confronting the newly- 
formed Council is not an easy one. The Geneva Conference 
found that the serious food deficit which had been forecast 
previously had been greatly accentuated as a result of 
hazardous weather and the determination of crop conditions 
in many parts of the world. Since the close of the Conference 
the world food situation has deteriorated even further. As a 
result of the partial failure of the 1947 harvest, especially 
in Europe, it is estimated that about 39 million tons of 
bread grain imports will be needed by the deficit countries 
to continue even the very low cereal rations of the past 
crop year. According to the most recent estimates, supplies 
available for export from the surplus producing countries 
amount to 29 million tons. Unless extraordinary new efforts 
are forthcoming the resultant gap will be 10 million tons. 
There is little hope of other foodstuffs being substituted for 
bread. No substantial increase in fat rations is in prospect. 
The unprecedented drought in Europe during the past 
summer reduced the yield of potatoes and sugar beet crops. 
Forage crops also declined sharply and will result in a 
falling off of milk supplies. The problem of shortage is 
complicated by the lack of purchasing power of deficit 
countries. Some of these have not been able to take up 
even the meager allocation of certain foods made by the 
IEFC. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Geneva 
Conference the task of international allocation of foods in 
short supply is to be assumed by FAO. The proposal for the 
dissolution of the International Emergency Food Council 
and the transfer of its functions, organization and staff to 
a new International Emergency Food Committee of the 
Council of FAO is at present before member governments 
for ratification. 

In: the establishment of the Council and in its terms of 
reference, member nations have indicated their appreciation 
of the task to be accomplished. The necessary expansion 
of agriculture can take place only through a stable and 
expanding world economy. In order to fulfill its assignment, 
measures promoted by the Council must be such as will 
contribute to the rebuilding of the world economic and 
financial system on a stable basis. The extent to which 
this can be accomplished will depend on the willingness of 
nations to co-operate effectively and to bring into operation 
a world food plan. 
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Music on the Air 
A Van Sangster 


> SINCE THESE NOTES last appeared several Canadian 
compositions have been thrust upon the defenceless air by 
CBC transmitters. Of these I have space to consider, briefly, 
two. 

The first—Mr. Alexander Brott’s Suite From Sea to Sea— 
arrived with all the fanfare of which the Corporation is 
capable: special press releases begging for critical reaction, 
a special introduction on the air by no less a voice than that 
of the National Supervisor of Programs Mr. Charles Jen- 
nings, a large orchestra conducted by the composer, and a 
colossal network including CBC’s Trans-Canada, French, 
and Overseas, and Radio Continental—the Mexican chain. 
This last carried the work of the delegates of UNESCO, in 
solemn conclave assembled at Mexico City. 


My own critical reaction, duly sought and herewith given, 
is that in many ways the effort was hardly worth while. It 
was, so far as one can tell from one hearing (and borrowing 
from Hazlitt), a splendid example of “the launching of a 
commonplace with all the fury of a thunderbolt.” 


Mr. Brott’s suite, in five movements intended to depict 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and British Columbia 
(and what a program that is to hand amy composer) plays 
for thirty-seven minutes and employs twelve themes. Another 
critic has suggested, with some truth, that not much can be 
done with a theme in three minutes; my own belief is that 
a major fault in this work is that most of the themes are 


duds. Canadian composers have, apparently, little gift and . 


less respect for melody; almost any random sequence of 
notes passes with them for a theme, with conspicuous dis- 
regard for its qualities of coherence, memorability, and 
ability to evoke emotion. So with Mr. Brott’s work, in which 
a competent orchestra and some striking orchestration were 
expended on almost nothing—rather like employing a corps 
of highly trained surgeons to carve bologna. 


The other work arrived, with no fanfare whatever, in the 
routine weekly afternoon recital period from Halifax. Strange 
Town at Night, by Walter Kaufmann, is a distinctly enter- 
taining piano piece in theme and variation form. As played 
by the composer it was by turns gay, moody, melancholy, 
always impressionistic, sometimes almost frightening in its 
sombre intensity and rhythmic turbulence. Mr. Kaufmann, 
unhampered by the geographical obsession with which Mr. 
Brott had been burdened, had merely (it seemed) set out 
to write a piece of music which would mean something. To 
my mind he succeeded admirably, and Strange Town at 
Night is recommended to listeners and especially to pianists. 


Too much emphasis cannot be given the fact that these 
works should be heard again—not once but several times. 
Time after time the CBC has commissioned works of magni- 
tude and costliness (Deirdre of the Sorrows was an outstand- 
ing example) and has let them die after but one hearing. 
One hearing is not enough, either for critical analysis or lay 
appreciation. Why are not works of this calibre recorded 
and re-broadcast at least three times in the year following 
their original presentation? 


* * * 


Few readers, excepting those moved by regional or 
nationalistic prejudice, will deny that the finest orchestras 
on this continent are the Boston and the NBC Symphonies. 
I mention prejudice because, only the other day, a CBC 
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dnnouncer referred to the Toronto Symphony as ranking 
among the ten best on the continent. I at once put down, 
as rapidly as I could write, ten orchestras which can be 
depended upon to turn in highly competent performances 
almost every time they play, and Toronto was not among 
them. Surely this is the only valid method of ranking 
orchestras, and one wonders what method our CBC an- 
nouncer was using. 


Digressions aside, the fact is that the CBC could present 
to the people of Canada, on an exchange basis with the 
American networks and a¢ no cost whatsoever, the music of 
these great orchestras, and it does not. They are both on 
the air once a week; free, gratis and for nothing their music 
is available to the people of this Dominion. Instead, and 
this is surely a measure of the CBC’s interest in program 
quality, we are fed, in the Boston Symphony’s time, such 
trivia as At the Press Club and The Concentration Hour. 
When we might be listening to Toscanini’s often inspired 
readings we are offered Divertimento, Fun on a Shoestring, 
and Songs at Eventide. 


It is also worth noting that From the Classics, fifteen 
minutes of good recorded music, has been arranged from 
CBL’s schedule and its time given to Veterans’ Varieties, 
which already had half an hour. I am the last to suggest that 
hospitalized veterans should be deprived of the somewhat 
peculiar musical fare which they demand, but the first to 
shout when they are given that fare at the expense of our 
absurdly small allowance of first-class music. 


Note of Hope Department: On an evening in November 
the CBC’s own music critic delivered a stinging and well- 
deserved rebuke to the TSO and its sponsors, the Robert 
Simpson Company. The Pop Concerts (Trans-Canada Net- 
work, Fridays at eight), said Mr. Sinclair with much more 
truth than discretion, were presenting balderdash and mak- 
ing the orchestra ridiculous. Within fourteen hours—that is, 
the very next morning—the sponsor’s advertising agency was 
after Mr. Sinclair’s scalp. I am delighted to report, having 
it on the very best authority, that the Corporation’s Director- 
General of Programs, Mr. Ernest Bushnell, was equal to the . 
occasion. He told the agency, in not more than six terse, 
well-chosen, one syllable words, where it could go. 


Further Note of Hope: CBC Wednesday Nights, on the 
Trans-Canada Network. This may be what we all have been 
waiting for. Listen. 
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The Spark 
Helen Weber 


(Short Story) 


® MARCIA SWANSON was thirty years old. She had been 
married for ten years, she had two sons, eight and six, who 
were noisy and rough, who called her Ma, and asked her why 
they couldn’t have a baby sister. She had a husband named 
Bill, who never phoned to tell her he’d be home late, who 
held her hand when they went to the movies, and told her 
she was pretty when she woke up in the morning. 

Marcia Swanson had all these things but when she was 
with the ladies and the conversation turned to the infidelities 
of men, the waywardness and wicked forwardness of some 
women who never left other husbands alone; or when they 
spoke of what the milkman hinted at, of the innuendoes of 
the neighbor’s husbands, of what the doctor insinuated, 
Marcia Swanson felt that she lacked something. 

The milkman never got fresh or looked at her with a come- 
hither look. If he had she had never noticed it. When her 
neighbor’s husband drove her into town one day, he didn’t 
poke her in the ribs or ask any indelicate questions. No 
man ever cornered her at a party and kissed her in the dark 
and no man was ever bold enough to ask her to spend a night 
with him. Nothing like that had ever happened to her so 
when the ladies said, 

“Aren’t men awful,” and “I wouldn’t trust any man,” she 
laughed and said, 

“What do you ladies have that I haven’t got?” or “Why 
don’t these things ever happen to me?” 

But now, today, this afternoon, Marcia Swanson was 
dressing carefully and planning to go to her lover for that 
first sweet infidelity. She was very happy. She loved him 
dearly, this lover of hers to be. She felt that she could and 
would forsake all that she had to be with him and go with 
him. It was no little cheap affair, no sordid love. It was a 
love that would sweep the world. It would never die. It was 
fitting and right that she go. A love like that which had come 
to her now must be consummated. She had to go! 

“There is a spark between us,” he had told her. 

Marcia truthfully had not noticed any spark. But if he 
said there was a spark she supposed he must be right. 

A spark! It would grow into a fire, a huge fire of their love. 
The spark must not be stepped on, it was too precious. It 
must be fanned and gently breathed upon and nurtured into 
a glowing lovely flame of desire and passion and love. 

“T want you,” he had said, “I must have you.” 

As I said, nothing like this had ever happened to Marcia 
before and she was quite thrilled and happy. If he wanted 
her, then she must want him. And if he desired her his desire 
must be fulfilled. It would be cruel and selfish to deny him. 
A love like theirs! Like Romeo and Juliet, like Beatrice and 
Dante, like all the great loves of the world. Nothing like 
the milkman leering at her, or the neighbor’s husband poking 
her in the ribs. Nothing like that! But love! Wonderful, 
wonderful, beautiful love! She would go to him, to the arms 
of her dearest, to her love. Ah beauty! 

So Marcia Swanson dressed carefully and went to meet her 
love. But first she decided to call. Perhaps he would meet 
her somewhere and they could drive out into the country 
and say sweet nothings to each other. Perhaps he would 
tell her again of the spark that was between them, of the 
spark that would turn into a beautiful flame of love. Yes, 
she would call him first. 

And when she did a woman’s voice said, 
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“Hello.” The voice was not too steady. 

“Ts Lester in?” asked Marcia Swanson. 

“Cooksy, wooksy,” said the unsteady voice, “ish for you. 
Come and talk to the lady snooky.” 

Marcia Swanson waited until the man’s voice said, 

“Hello, hello, hello.” Then she hung up. 

The spark had gone out. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


& TWO RICH PLUMCAKE ENGLISH MOVIES, cooked 
up by Powell and Pressburger (which are, as they say, names 
to conjure with in the cinema world) have reached our 
local circuits just in time for the midwinter season: Colonel 
Blimp, and Black Narcissus. If, in addition to these, you 
happen to see in the same week the Rank technicolor movies 
of the Royal Wedding, you may quite easily feel that you 
are suffering from a surfeit of Empire. 

Colonel Blimp is a long, leisurely movie full of the affec- 
tionate humor which is supposed to distinguish Punch from 
The New Yorker, and traces the development, if you can 
call it that, of a completely brainless and unoriginal man 
from the conventional quixotic gestures of his conservative 
youth to the peppery clichés of his reactionary old age. 
Some of its scenes are very pleasing indeed: the tapestry 
bit at the beginning, which suggests that the Colonel is after 
all a product of England’s long and complicated history, 
a specimen of a type which is now dying out (but un- 
fortunately, not fast enough); a ballet-dance sequence in- 
volving black-suited clerks, a long marble corridor, and 
innumerable oaken doors; a duel scene in a German gym- 
nasium, expertly photographed from several unusual angles; 
and a magnificent episode near the end of the picture, when 
the twentieth century finally catches up with the Colonel in 
a Turkish bath, and he bursts into pop-eyed fury, an angry 
flush mounting from his collar-bones to his bald spot . . . 
a triumph for Technicolor and for Roger Livesay, whose 
performance is as always both intelligent and convincing. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Blimp demands from an American 
audience a certain exercise of the imagination which can 
only be achieved on a full stomach and with no financial 
worries to speak of. We are not used to romanticizing our 
wealthy old men, and we do not take Colonel Blimp’s 
particular brand of stupidity with such grace or indulgence 
as the English. Ultimately their pervasive tolerance be- 
comes tiresome, and by the end of the picture we are quite 
willing to emerge from the spell of a world which is in- 
finitely older and mellower than our own, but on the whole, 
less interesting and vital. 

Black Narcissus, on the other hand, introduces us to a 
world which is far more difficult to believe in than either 
our own or Colonel Blimp’s; but here the fault lies not with 
our imagination as an audience, but with Powell and Press- 
burger as bungling interpreters of a fine and unusual novel. 
It is true that in Rumer Godden’s book a group of Anglo- 
Catholic nuns set out to organize a convent in the foothill 
country of the Himalayas; that one of them goes mad and is 
killed in an attempt to murder the Sister Superior, and that 
they are defeated in their project both personally and as a 
group because they find they cannot adapt themselves to 
an alien and indifferent environment without losing, or at 
least changing, their personal and group identities. It is also 
true that the movie follows this plot fairly closely, and the 
result is certainly arresting and different. Black Narcissus 
as a picture is good enough entertainment; but the novel 
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is so much more than that, that it is impossible for anyone 
who has read the book to be unaware of the movie’s dis- 
torted emphasis and of the fact that Powell and Press- 
burger have coarsened and cheapened the material they set 
out with. 

For example, the character of Ayah, the Indian house- 
keeper, has been mangled beyond recognition. In the novel 
she is, I suppose, a humorous character; but she, like all 
Godden’s characters, has a human dignity of her own; being 
a person in her own right, it is impossible to say that she is 
used as comic relief, in the sense that Powell and Press- 
burger use her. They make Ayah a clown, Mr. Dean wiser 
and less responsible than he should be, Sister Ruth less 
controlled and complex a maniac, and replace all the subtle 
and interior action of the novel with the most crashing and 
overt melodrama. It is, in fact, difficult to understand why 
such a novel was chosen for transfer to the screen in the 
first place . . . In any case, a movie presentation of a nun’s 
life must almost inevitably be distorted and false; and it 
is interesting to notice how in any picture of this kind, and 
indeed, in many novels with the same theme, it is always 
abundantly clear what the characters are escaping from, 
when they enter a nunnery, and, if they subsequently leave 
it, what they are escaping back into; but nobody knows, 
apparently, what kept a person like Sister Phillipa in the 
order for twenty-one happy and useful years, or what 
Sister Clodagh found when she had been “brought in” to 
content her besides immunity from the past and a growing 
sense of authority in the present. It would be nice to know. 


Recordings 
Wilton Whhon 


»> THE RECENT RECORDING of Bartok’s Violin Con- 
certo (1941) by Yehudi Menuhin, with Antal Dorati con- 
ducting the Dallas Symphony, has assisted me to take a 
fresh look at a composer whose music I was once fond of, 
but whom I have paid very little attention to recently. I can 
remember that when I first played over the old sets of the 
First String Quartet by the Pro Arte and the Second String 
Quartet by the Budapest, their strange expressiveness and 
violent rhythms meant something new and vital to me. 
After hearing this much later work and finding it less 
attractive than I had hoped, I went back and played over the 
First String Quartet (1907) and found it faded from what 
I remembered of it, except for the first movement which 
still seemed fresh and moving despite some inconsistency of 
style. Then I listened to the Second Violin Sonata (1920), 
as recorded for the League of Composers by Spivakovsky and 
Balsam, a work of Bartok’s maturity, and, although it was 
better than the quartet, it failed to keep my interest through- 
out. Both of these works confirmed me in what the concerto 
had already suggested, namely, that far from being concise 
and compact in his forms Bartok tended to be long-winded 
and tedious some of the time. Further listening to the con- 
certo has raised the work in my estimation, but the last 
movement still seems more a matter of fuss and bustle than 
real vitality. The first two movements improve greatly on 
increased acquaintance, and Bartok’s poignant loneliness 
comes across in a number of impressive passages. But it is 
less intense than the terrible, jagged loneliness, hardly to be 
broken into, which can be found in the Second String Quartet 
and the Second Violin Sonata. The concerto, indeed; is 
sumptuous rather than spare, at any rate as this. Victor re- 
cording represents it, The orchestra plays;with a confused 
brilliance anda Jack of clear definition, pdrt- of which-may- 
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possibly be blamed on the recording; Menuhin’s performance, 
while technically a delight to hear, is over-sweet at times. 
Back in 1924 Cecil Gray remarked with disapproval. on 
the fashion of coupling Stravinsky and Bartok. Today that 
fashion has long been dead, and a hearing of Stravinsky’s 
Violin. Concerto in D Major (1931) shows decisively why. 
Stravinsky himself has conducted the work with the 
Lamoureux orchestra of Paris and Samuel Dushkin, . for 
whom he wrote the work, as soloist, and it has been. excel- 
lently recorded by Vox (album 173). It is possible to accuse 
the later Stravinsky of triviality, but having made this one 
grudging concession, I confess to finding this work remark- 
ably satisfying and complete. His effects always come off, no 
composer is more sure-footed; not only does he never. say 
too much, but he always seems to come through with the 
right thing just when you want it; and his work has a formal 
inevitability that is rare in any age. This violin concerto is 
both physically exhilarating and intellectually stimulating, 
although I suspect that to a broad view of Stravinsky’s out- 
put it would not appear one of his most developed works. 


RECORDS RECEIVED—(To be reviewed later). 

Tchaikovsky: Serenade. For. Strings Op. 48; Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra; Columbia set 
D-188. 

Adolph Adam: Giselle—Ballet Music; Constant Lambert 
and the Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden; Columbia set J-96. 

French Songs; Lily Pons with Orchestra; Columbia set 
D-189. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
Vol. 3, No. 28, January, 1923, The Canadian Forum. 


Immigration, so we are told by Sir Henry Thornton, is 
the need of the hour . . . Orphan children from England 
and France and (it is whispered) from Armenia, too, are 
to join the throng which is to bring healing to Canada... 
We are bound to assert that immigration is not our greatest 
need at the present time. We need first to make conditions 
of living in Canada such that our young men and women 
of Canadian stock .. . shall feel free to add to the population 
of Canada in the natural way . . . He is a hero, indeed, 
who undertakes on modest wages to raise a family of 
respectable dimensions. 
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TRANS-CANADA 


& “TOO INTIMATE,” said Alex Musgrove, curator of the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, on seeing the female nude painted by 
Matthew Smith, and kept it off the walls. It is one of the 
modern English paintings in the collection of the Right Hon- 
orable Vincent Massey, now on tour across the country. 
Maybe someone should explain to the worthy curator that 
nudity i in art, unlike nudity in life, has nothing to do with 


intimacy. 
* * * * 


® FOR SOME TIME now there has been a flight of urban 
dwellers toward the edges of cities and to the surrounding 
farmlands. Community centres are needed, and are spring- 
ing up in different places. At Cherry Hill Farm, near 
Unionville, Ontario, John and Betty Madsen have started 
a Folk School which has classes in shop work and handi- 
crafts as well as study groups concerned with the place of 
the rural community in the world, and they are considering 
a co-operative outlet for selling what they make. 


* * * ” 


> WE WISH that more firms would make use of Canadian 
creative ability in their gifts at Christmas time. We hear 
that the Canada Wire and Cable Company, for instance 
(who are welcome to the free advertising), distributed 1400 
specially bound copies of A. R. M. Lower’s “Colony to 
Nation” to customers and friends. 


* * * * 


& THE MANITOBA Historical Society has just announced 
a fellowship of $2,000 for a study of the social history of a 
racial group within the province. Two grants-in-aid of 
$1,000 each are also offered to mature scholars to encourage 
further research. 

oe at iO 28 


®& WHEN THE MODERN LANGUAGES Association met 
in Detroit after Christmas, there were 2,500 educators 
from all over the United States and Canada. E. J. Pratt 
addressed one of the pubic meetings on his new poem 
“Behind the Log.” 

** * * 


® ELIZABETH WILKES HOEY says she got tired of 
trying to sell her work to Canadian manufacturers so she 
set up her own plant in a barn near Bronte, Ontario, and 
now has quite a flourishing business making silk screen 
printed textiles from her own designs. 


* * * * 


& SOME EXHIBITS from the Royal Ontario Museum 
are being taken to the people of the province who cannot 
see them in Toronto. Three staff members will tour the 
schools, and cases with full notes will be sent through the 
area from North Bay to Kapuskasing, from Port Arthur to 
Fort Frances. School children will have a chance to see and 
handle ancient farm implements, Roman coins, writing tab- 
lets and a toga, Elizabethan wooden trenchers, leather cups 
and a child’s suit of armour. There will be Indian and 
Eskimo material and a display showing the beaver’s part 
in natural resources, with a live snake to add interest to 
the lesson. This is a welcome step toward making the prov- 
incial museum help serve the whole province. 


* * * * 


This column welcomes notes from our readers dealing 
with cultural affairs across Canatia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: My attention has been drawn to a review of 
Fischer’s Why They Behave Like Russians, by Frank H. 
Underhill, on page 212 of your December issue, in which the 
reviewer states that “Manuilsky who is the only Ukrainian 
we know on this side of the ocean is not a Ukrainian at all.” 

Professor Underhill has been misinformed. Mr. D. Z. 
Manuilsky, present minister of foreign affairs in the govern- 
ment of Ukraine, was born in 1883 in the Podillya district 
of Ukraine, the son of a Greek Orthodox priest, of Ukrainian 
nationality. He began his political career as a student in his 
native Ukraine, was compelled to emigrate to France in 1907 
to escape Czarist persecution, and returned to Ukraine 
following the 1917 Revolution, serving from 1920 to 1921 as 
commissar of agriculture in the government of Soviet 
Ukraine. 

Regarding Mr. Fischer’s book, it is unfortunate that 
Professor Underhill did not choose to mention the protests 
against it by Mr. Fischer’s own UNRRA superior and the 
Ukrainians. When I visited Ukraine last winter, I stayed 
in the same hotel i in Kiev, the “Intourist,” that Mr. Fischer 
had stayed in, and was told by both management and 
service personnel that Mr. John Fischer “gathered his 
material” for the book by spending practically his entire 
time in his hotel room. 


John Weir, Editor, The Ukrainian Canadian, 


Toronto, Ont. 


[F. H. Underhill writes: My statement about Manuilsky 
was, as the context showed, taken from Mr. Fischer’s book. 
I have no means at the moment of checking the accuracy of 
the history which Mr. Weir offers in refutation, but if this 
part of his letter is as reliable as the dirty insinuation with 
which he closes the letter, I shall continue to prefer Mr. 
Fischer’s authority. The information which Mr. Weir quotes 
from “both management and service personnel” of the 
Kiev hotel is really a charge that the bulk of the Fischer 
book is one colossal lie, since in page after page of the book 
there are accounts of what Mr. Fischer saw in the Ukraine 
and of the people to whom he talked. Personal abuse of this 
kind is of course a typical feature of controversy as carried 
on by our communist friends, but I do not see why the 
Canadian Forum should lend its columns to them for this 
purpose. ] 


Why They Behave Like Russians 


by JOHN FISCHER 


is neither a defense nor an indictment of the Soviet system; it is a dis- 
passionate effort to explain the motives and probable future course of a 
country and a people which we must understand in order to survive in an 
unstable world. Written in a simple, anecdotal style, this is an honest 
book which answers many questions that have been plaguing the ordinary 
Canadian in the months since the end of the war: Have the Russian 
people turned belligerent? How does oud Russian Communist party really 
work? What is the actual — and potential — strength of the Soviet Union? 
What lies behind the seeming inability of the East and West to work 
together in peace? Under what circumstances can we hope for an easing 
of the present tension? 
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Look Homeward, Horo 


The blood has darkened and dried, the flesh rotted, 

Cut from the living or given all to earth. 

These have returned stump-limbed or mind-wounded, 
Wing-broken of soul, the hawks and eagles 

Who clawed the face from fear to find a skull. 

Returned, the blessed of chance, the cursed with glory, 
Dragging the tough umbilicus of battles 

Whose clamor rusts, whose terror is grass-grown, 

Or crystal-sealed in surf that none hears now. 


Fleeing that rich haven of instant life 

Within whose iron embrace all being hid 

For time immeasurable to mind’s account. 

The smell of so much quickness in the blood 

Faded too soon; the razor-edge cracked dull 

By common pitch now breathing is a sound. 

O what miraculous or mythical 

Powers defied you coming to a crown 

Of earthless flowers and turned your eyes to stone? 


Beyond the swift ascent the arrowed urge 

Aimed at the last secret, the final word, 

Almost to full knowing; there hung, then fell 
Either in death’s trajectory to life’s explosion 

Or back to life, parachuting numbly 

Into a sea of tongue’s insistent probing. 

How would you sing, O pilgrim, the long returned? 
The instant lost or shattered or misconstrued, 
And this piled ash upon the total yearning? 


There in heats that only bone withstood 

(The white bone to charred granite clinging) 

With awe and terrible loving, the swift ascending, 
The seconds smeared together, the minutes melted 
Into an utter sentence, or came so near it 

That when the ticking began again you opened 
Millions of mouths but could not fasten voice 

To comprehension. Then Madness shouted “Peace!” 
And locked your teeth against a sudden vomit. 


Look homeward, hero. The Martian fields sprout grass. 
Your broken armor inherits the auctioneers 
Bidding for cobwebbed junk-heaps. The powdered cities, 
Warrens for rats and what you left of men, 
Echo police whistles of harassed victors. 
Hell has chilled and God is back in heaven. 
Only the dream refines the catalyst 
While slowly mends the shell with tighter skin 
Against the self’s emergence out of passion. 
Donald Stewart. 


Uillage 
Caught in the backwash of a war 
Rehearse the near-attack, recall 
The record of precautions, hug the waning 
Dignity of danger; and complain 
In retrospect of strangers, dust, 
And privacy invaded; but retain 
As tangibles the empty huts 
And full cash registers. 
Your finest hour 
Passed slightly distant; 
For your local food 
Nibble the rind of drama once-removed. 
_ : Floris Clark McLaren. 
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Forword for a Dictionay 


In 1890, words were damask roses for a woman, 
or champagne in a young slipper 
and three coins to leave on a mantelpiece. 
In 1920, words were a turbulent river 
rich in driftwood clues, 
clangorous with buoys to mark the shallows. 


In our time, words are odors augments: 
stench of blood congealed in sand; 
smell of sacrifice to the polysyllabled; 
scent of passion in a summer room. 


Tomorrow, sometime, words will be like children: 
they will wash their faces and come to supper, 
liking hot bread and soup and berries with cream; 
words will be as clear as playtime’s voices tomorrow. 


Frances Hall. 
Child. Sight 


Stroked by sky to silence on my knees 
World funnels through his eyes, he sees 
Gigantic shapes of clouds, of trees 


Drawn pupil size and canvas flat; 
These figures flow more passionate 
Than landscape under Ararat. 


Strange as in dreams a god’s stone face 
Stares through lianas where no trace 
Remains to link us with his race. 


But stranger still and still more far 
He lies than light years to a star 
In time that has no calendar. 
Patrick D. Waddington. 


The Good Earth 


The field we were hoeing is dunged with death, 
The passion plant grows tall and rank; 

For heavy’s the soil with the skulls’ gray breath 
And fertile with evil from brains gone blank. 


But here, just beyond that untimely birth, 

Of pain and frustration our folly sowed, 

Is the gate of the garden of man’s good earth, 
Which our sons will sow if we dare this road. 


So weed you the poisonous growth and burn, 
And prune out the fatal sprigs of hate; 
Then choose you the seeds of Life, and turn 
And plant new trees on God’s estate. 
That field we shall hoe with tingling blood, 
And reap a reward from rows well tilled; 
For heavy’s the soil with teeming food 
For a world of the living free men shall build. 
John F. Davidson. 


Mr. Yeats 


The ghost of Mr. Yeats 
Visited us the other night 
While we were in the Bogeyman Club, 
Drinking beer by candle-light. 
He looked at the lovely glasses, 
Tall as of the Sidhe, and bright; 
“Mind if I take a sniff?” he said: 
“Tt is a ghost’s right.” ase 
ae George Johnston. 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


> I SEE that his publishers have been advertising Professor 
Sissons’ second volume* on Egerton Ryerson as “the most 
important Canadian biography of the year.” How do pub- 
lishers choose the occasions for these wonted outbursts of 
modesty? The Sissons’ biography of Ryerson is the most 
important Canadian biography that has yet been published. 

Professor Sissons has had a great mass of documentary 
material available to him such as Canadian public men do 
not usually leave behind them. So he has been able to 
tell the story of Ryerson’s life from-year to year, from month 
to month, almost from day to day, and to tell it mainly 
in Ryerson’s own words or in the words of his most intimate 
correspondents. (Those wonderful letters of John Ryerson 
continue in this volume.) He has for the most part let 
his subject speak for himself without obtruding too many 
observations from the biographer. And he has not shrunk 
back into editorial discretion when the portrait that emerges 
shows the warts on the face of his hero. We now know more 
about Ryerson than we do about almost any other Canadian 
public man, and it is a proof of his real greatness that he 
still looms up as a massive figure when Professor Sissons 
presents all the material on. the questions on which he 
seemed most vulnerable to his own contemporaries. 

All in all the Ryerson of these two volumes is a much more 
attractive figure than the Ryerson who was presented just 
after his death by his chief lieutenant, J. G. Hodgins, in 
the so-called Story of My Life. Hodgins, who would appear 
to have had all his chief’s bad qualities and none of his 
good ones, and who edited documents with great freedom, 
succeeded in giving the impression of a smug, unctuous, 
self-righteous Methodist evangelical, exactly the sort of 
person that all Ryerson’s enemies. always said he was. 
Professor Sissons, by his very frankness, has rescued Ryerson 
from his departmental Boswell and made him a man of much 
greater stature.’ 

Two features of Ryerson stand out in the Sissons bio- 
graphy which one had not quite realized before. One is the 
fundamental importance to him of his continuing position as 
a cleric in the Methodist church.. Every year Professor 
Sissons tells the story of the meeting. of the Methodist 
Conference and of Ryerson’s part in it. Every year, it is 
evident, he refreshed and renewed -his spiritual forces by 
this communion with his fellow Methodist preachers. He 
never lost his vital interest in the church’s affairs. He was 
willing to risk his popularity by his stand on the right to 
membership in the church without being a member of the 
class meetings. He was always active in trying to achieve a 
right relationship between. the Upper Canada Conference 
and the British Wesleyans. 

The other thing which strikes one is Ryerson’s habit as 
Superintendent of Education of making periodical tours of 
the province to expound his, educational policies to the 
people. He visited every county, holding a public meeting 
in the county town, addressing county councillors, school 
trustees and all other interested persons on whatever new 
policies he had in mind, generally, getting their approval 
though occasionally meeting with defeat. (He long wanted 
to substitute township boards for the,trustees, of local school 
sections, a reform only partially accomplished to this day.) 
Imagine a modern Minister or Superintendent of Education 
’ getting acceptance of, his, policies by such genuinely demo- 
cratic leadership! 

These two activities in Conference. and in his policy- 
making tours are-only special illustrations of what stands out 
*EGERTON RYERSON, HIS LIFE, AND. LETTERS, Volume I: 
C. B. Sissons; ke, Irwin & Co. Ltd.; pp. xil, 678; $7.50 
(Volume: J: and VolymbcEf fn 3 set $10.00). 
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throughout Professor Sissons’ two volumes. Better than any 
previous history or biography he makes clear the great 
qualities of the democracy of Upper Canada from the 1830’s 
to the 1870’s. Ryerson represents the very essence of the 
Upper Canadian spirit. The fierce controversies in which his 
life was spent were all expressions of a virile faith in the 


democratic process, such as we have lost in our day. Ryerson’ 


indulged in personalities and he stirred up bitter anta- 
gonisms, but he always wrote with his eye on the subject. He 
and his contemporaries had a faith that the citizen of Upper 
Canada could be educated by hard argument and could be 
trusted to make up his mind intelligently on the basis of 
argument. And the men who argued publicly with him 
included the Anglican and the Catholic bishops, college 
heads and professors, preachers and business and professional 
men, as well as journalists and politicians. The leaders of 
the Victorian age didn’t require public-relations men to 
function as a screen between them and the public. We have 
lost both the taste and the capacity for politics which dis- 
tinguished our grandfathers. 


There are however, some other things which it seems to 
me should be said about Ryerson and which Professor 
Sissons doesn’t say. He did the cause of education no good 
when he combined. the office of Superintendent, working 
for all the peoplé, with the function of a vehement partisan 
advocate of Victoria, in which he represented only part of 
the people. Professor Sissons sees Ryerson as he saw himself, 
as a man of moderate liberal-conservative temperament, who 
disapproved on principle of the divisions produced by party 
politics, and who was always seeking some other basis for 
popular government than that of political party. But, surely 
the truth is simply that Ryerson gave to his Victoria-College- 
Methodism the same partisan devotion that other men or- 
dinarily give to a political party. He was as much a partisan 
as George Brown, and his partisanship led him to similar 
excesses of word and action and to the same un-Christian 
attitude toward opponents. That he should be detested by 
Mackenzie and Brown is perhaps nothing against him, but 
it is useless to pretend that the man who was disliked by 
Robert Baldwin, John Langton, Daniel Wilson, Edward 
Blake and Oliver Mowat, was not a partisan. Is it not 
significant that his interventions into party politics almost 
invariably worked out for the benefit of the Conservatives? 
At any rate, it is amusing to watch the wily John A. Mac- 
donald encouraging the Superintendent of Education in his 
Methodist zeal against George Brown and suggesting to him 
that the time has arrived for him to come out with another 
of his slashing pamphlets. 


Also, surely it should be remarked that the building up of 
a strongly centralized educational machine, while it may 
have been necessary for the accomplishment of Ryerson’s 
constructive and imaginative policies, imposed on the prov- 
ince a cost which it is still bearing. Educational bureau- 
cracies, like the bureaucracies.of the Marxian state, do not 
in fact wither away. It is surprising that Professor Sissons, 
who has in his day. fought many a fight. with bureaucracy, 
should not show a little more sympathy with. Edward Blake’s 
criticisms of.the bureaucratic mind. 


One final word about Ryerson’s evangelical unction, 
which was what made most of the more mundane of his 
opponents detest him. The evangelical who consults his 
Maker with such fervency at every crisis is frequently not 
very well acquainted with himself. John Morley: has a re- 
mark about Cromwell, in 1647, which can be applied to 
Ryerson at any time from the. 1840’s to the. 1870’s; “A 
man who even with profound sincerity sets out the shifting 
conclusions of. policy in the language of unction, must take 
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duplicity by embittered adversaries.” Whéeh Ryétson in a 
burst of generosity on his birthday wrote suddenly to Georgé 
frown séeking a récontiliation, hé céremonfously forgave 
frown fot every evil that Brown might have done to him, 
but it never occurréd to hii to ask Brown’s ah 
for whatever hé might have done to Brown. His atcitud 
when he sought 4 reconcifidtion with Blake was very similar. 
The man had no Christian humility in him. But we in 
Ontario are indebted to him for very great sérvicés; arid we 
afe indebted to Professor Sissons for making him and the 
Upper Canada of his day so absorbingly alive. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


ECLIPSE OF REASON: Max Horkheimer; Oxford; pp. 
187; $3.00. 

This cam undoubtedly be called 4 brilliant analysis of 
philosophical systems from Plato to Logical Positivism. 
Unlike most analyses of the Kind, the parts are intelligible, 
and interesting from a contemporary point of view. When, 
for example, in the first essay, “Means and Ends,” Hork- 
heimer contrasts the subjective or ‘useful’ use of the word 
‘reason’ with the objective or ‘truth’ use, he points up the 
latter by an easily understood illustration from Spinoza. 
“Spinozé, for example,” he says, “thought that insight into 
the essence of reality, into the harmonious structure of the 
eternal universe, necessarily awakens love for the’ universe. 
For him, ethical conduct is entirely determined by such 
insight into nature . . . Fears and petty passions, alien to 
the great love of the universe, which is logos itself, will 
vanish, according to Spinoza, once our understanding of 
reality is deep’ enough.” In comparison with the usual 
abstract and abstruse treatments of the seventeenth century 
rationalists Horkheimer’s discussions make these men recog- 
nizable as homo sapiens. It is a fresh and vivid new look at 
Western philosophies and will reward a reading which in 
spots must be patient. 

But though the analysis is acute, and stimulating to further 
thought, there are’ some major defects. It is for instance 
sometimes. difficult: to believe: that the writer does not mix 
his theories of knowledge with his moral reflections on the 
ways of man. He seems to think that Idealism, the episte- 
mology which asserts that in knowledge man does not get 
outside the contents of his own mind, is all one with man’s 
desire to preserve his own life. This brings me to the second 
defect. The’ book is written-by an angry man, which in itself 


is no chargé against it, for many men are angry, and with 


justice. But this book, by invérsion a defence of reason, has 
a thesis mainly dictated’ by emotions, by its hates. 

The author hates'a great many rather ill-assorted’ things. 
He hates the average man’s concern today with his own 
preservation or the ‘preservation of his own community. And 
he asserts the industrial age, asserting that man in dominat- 
ing nature has come to‘be dominated by nature. He hates 
(and as a‘ fugitive from Austria with personal knowledge) 
fascism, concentration camps and gas chambers. And he 
specifically: hates’ reason when viewed (a) as means and not 
end, (b) as automatic, an instrument, a machine’ for co- 
ordinating’ the data ‘of experience; (c)'as an operational con- 
cept, “harnessed to the‘social process” and having a'‘function 
only in the domination of man and nature. In other words 
he hates‘ reason’ when ‘it is put ‘to work, and ‘he holds this 
utilitarian’ belief in reason as the cause’ of all the other ills: 

To offset® these rather violent antipathies, Horkheimer 
would liketo’see a return to a belief in reason as universal 
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only hope of salvation. It is reason of this kind that has 
been eclipsed. 
- It is an ancient story but it comes here commended by a 
scholarly and fertile mind. I should like to ask the author 
three questions: Granted that justice, equality, democracy 
and tolerance are the most urgent needs of modern man, is 
there any evidence that belief in their universal essence 
necessarily leads to their practice? And, second, are you not 
making a rather gratuitous last stand for a form of intellec- 
tualism that any insight into the hidden and unconscious 
motivations of human life would dispel in a minute? And 
third, how can you afford to pay no attention to.the cultural 
conditioning of even our best-loved absolutes? From this 
point of view, however, the history of western philosophy 
is still to be written. 
Nevertheless, it is a good book. 
Jessie Macpherson. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CHALLENGE: Bertram B. Fowler; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 264; $3.25. 

In his third book about co-operatives Bertram Fowler 
has dashed about the United States and Canada dashing off 
dashing sentences about consumer co-operation. Consumer 
co-operation is presented as the answer to the farmer’s 
prayer. It is the knight with shining store fronts which will 
save all who cling to “free enterprise” from a state which 
is worse than death. After reading this “Challenge” one 
might expect that eventually consumer co-ops will need to 
take over the Post Office and the Highways to save us from 
bureaucracy. Exaggerating the potentialities of consumer 
action is a doubtful contribution to necessary and desirable 
co-operative development. 


Fowler gives some valuable and interesting pictures of 
progress in Indiana and Ohio and Missouri. But when he 
gets to Western Canada (if he ever got there) his passion 
for the consumer idea and his phobia of government action 
lead him astray on the prairie. By a strange reasoning this 
book holds that a consumer-owned flour mill is certain to 
succeed, but a flour mill owned by as strong a group of 
producers as that in Saskatchewan is likely to fail. A person 
with any knowledge of Western Canada is led to ask the 
writer what Saskatchewan co-operators are in the terror 
of public ownership which he depicts. 


If Mr. Fowler cannot present a more accurate picture of 
co-ops in Western Canada and if he cannot balance his ob- 
session for consumer co-operatives with a little economic 
and political realism he should confine his flights of imagina- 
tion to detective stories, which he produces prolifically. 


Leonard Harman. 


PSYCHIATRY FOR EVERYMAN: J. A. C. Brown; S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; pp. 247; $4.00. 

HOW OUR MINDS WORK: C. E. M. Joad; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 116; $3.25. 

Dr. Brown’s book must be rated as one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts yet made to introduce the ordinary citizen 
to the problems, ideas and practices of psychiatry. In less 
than 250 pages of clear and unbiassed writing he manages 
to cover the history of the art, its psychological backgrounds, 
the main types of mental defect and disease, the more 
important explanatory theories, and current methods of 
treatment. The discussion is never sensational but always 
interesting, thanks largely to the author’s admirable skill 
in avoiding technical jargon and his use of everyday analogies 
and illustrative case-studies. There are a few slips, such 
as the unqualified statement that “the I.Q. . . . does not 
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change throughout life” (p. 150) but such occasional in- 
adequacies in treatment may be attributed mainly to the 
remarkable condensation that has been achieved. I know of 
no better book to recommend to any intelligent person who 
wants to know what mental illness means and what psychia- 
trists are trying to do; in view of the extravagant nonsense 
now being popularized by Hollywood on the subject I hope 
it will have a very wide sale. . . 
How Our Minds Work has been neatly bound, equipped 
with a striking dust-jacket, and clearly printed.in good 
type. The question is, why? As an account of how our minds 
work, in the popular sense, it will leave the layman hope- 
lessly bewildered; as an “outline of modern psychology” 
(the author’s phrase) it is flatly misleading. The five chap- 
ters are, as one would expect, lucidiy written and skillfully 
argued, but they deal almost exclusively with the ancient 
and futile controversy about the existence of “mind” as 
distinct from body. This has long ceased to be a, psychologi- 
cal question, and it is not surprising that Professor Joad can 
throw little light on how his “immaterial element” works, 
The most recent developments of which he seems to be awate 
are McDougall’s instinct theory, Pavlov’s first conditioning 
experiments, and the behaviorism of John B. Watson, which 
would date the material at around 1924. British psychology 
is not so backward as that, nor has Joad been asleep for 
twenty years. The book itself bears no date of publication 
or copyright, and one is driven to the conclusion that some 
early lectures have been reprinted without any indication 
of the fact. If so, the publishers have played a shabby trick 
on their readers. J.D. Ketchum: 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA: Robert Payne; Longmans, Green 
and Co.; pp. 305; $4. 

In this book Robert Payne takes up each of the main 
geographical divisions of Asia in turn and traces in each the 
progress of the people’s revolt against the imperialist domina- 
tion of the Western world. That is, he provides what appears 
to be a careful account of recent events in Indonesia, India, 
China, Indo-China, Korea, Burma, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines. One of the most interesting aspects of the book is that 
for each area he describes the personality and the ideas of 
the leaders of the revolt. There are especially good studies of 
re of India, Shjarir of Indonesia, and Mao Tse-tung of 

ina. 


Russian influence in the Asiatic revolts, he claims, is small. 
Even the Chinese Communists (so-called) have a distinc- 
tively un-Stalinist ideology. Indeed the Chinese word 
kan-chang-tang which denominates the Chinese “communist” 
party means “the share-wealth movement”; we should more 
accurately suggest the spirit of Chinese Communism, then, 
if we called its adherents the Commonwealth Party. 

Nor are these revolts in Asia, Mr. Payne points out, simply 
nationalist revolts of the familiar nineteenth century 
European pattern. They are also, and mainly, movements 
toward social democracy. In each area the leaders place 
emphasis on democratic institutions, on education, on co- 
operative development, and on planned economics in the 
interests of the whole society. Shjarir of Indonesia puts the 
point in a simple phrase: “Nationalism is worthless without 
socialism.” 

With perhaps pardonable exaggeration Mr. Payne calls 
this revolt of Asia the greatest single event in history. 
“Democracy, decaying in the West, is being revived in the 
East,” he says. At any rate it is heartening to know that 
if the whole of the West commits suicide (as it seems likely 
to do), its best ideas will survive among the Asiatics. 
Carlyle King. 
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OTHER CANADIANS: Edited by John Sutherland; First 
Statement Press; pp..113; $1.75. 

The poets chiefly featured here are or have been associated 
with Preview, First Statement and the Northern Review, and 
include Patrick Anderson, Irving Layton, Kay Smith and 
the ‘‘unit of five’ (Dudek, Hambleton, Page, Souster and 
Wreford). A good many of the poems first appeared in The 
Canadian Forum. Mr. Sutherland’s title is explained by 
his preface, in which he attacks the genteel tradition in Can- 
ada which is fostered by the “Oedipus complex” of a vocifer- 
ous colonialism, and the nervous prudery which goes with 
that. He ‘claims that A. J. M. Smith’s anthology has made 
this attitude intellectually respectable by interpreting Cana- 
dian poetry in terms of a Catholic-royalist-classical dialectic 
derived from Eliot. He could have added that Mr. Smith 
has done his level best, and far more than anyone else, to 
bring these “other Canadians” also to public attention. On 
the positive side, however, Mr. Sutherland talks just like any 
other writer on Canadian poetry. “There are half a dozen 
poets writing in Canada today whose work compares favor- 
ably with English and American poetry, if it is not as good 
as that of the best English and American poets.” That has 
the old familiar ring. Most of the poems are from published 
collections which have already been reviewed in these col- 
umns, and no critical revaluations are suggested by this 
anthology, which is nevertheless of value and interest as a 
guide to the younger Canadian poets. NF. 


THE STATE OF THE WORLD: Adam De Hegedus; 
Clarke, Irwin and Co. (Cape); pp. 264; $3.00. 

A study of nationalism, this book discusses the state of 
the world in terms of that disease, as the strongest force in 
the world at the present time. That it is one of the greatest 
evils we would all admit, but one would hesitate to make 
everything else fit into that pattern. The most interesting 
part is where the author gives his view of the future: ex- 
panding zones of influence, built by force, to a final uni- 
fication, also by force. The discussion generally proceeds not 
so much by argument as by a series of dogmatic assertions, 
many of which deserve consideration, though some seem 
merely opinionated. The trouble about a book of this kind 
is that those who would profit by it won’t read it, while the 
informed reader will find little that is new, and much that 
will irritate him. G.M.AG. 


THE SHADOW OF CAIN: Edith Sitwell; Jonathan David 
(John Lehmann); pp. 18; $1.00. 

When the war began one of the many things that no one 
could have predicted to happen at the end of it was Edith 
Sitwell’s latest poetry. By 1940 every critic had more or 
less buried the playgirl of roller-coaster rhythms and snap- 
the-whip imagery as a curious example of what they did in 
the twenties. One unlucky critic said so publicly, and the 
outraged Edith sued for libel, and won. Silly as that libel 
suit was, she was right. She is now a major poet, a necessary 
part of one’s literary education and current reading alike, 
and this poem is a beautiful and erudite proof of the fact. 

N.F. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


DR. S. C. HUDSON is the Principal Economist of the 
Economics Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada . . . ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, who 
also contributed an article to our November issue, is at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. . . . STELLA 
HARRISON, of London, England, last contributed to our 
November, 1946, issue .. . HELEN WEBER lives in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 












































ALSO RECEIVED 


REPORT ON THE FARMER, LABOR TEACHER IN- 
STITUTE (at The Chalet, Manitou Beach, Sask., June 
28-July.1, 1947): David Smith, Director of Adult 
Education; pp. 28. 

A CONSPECTUS OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO: 
Ontario Bureau .of Statistics and Research; King’s 
Printer (Toronto); pp. 422. 

THE SONG IN THE GREEN THORN TREE: James 
Barke; Collins; pp. 515; $3.00. 

HOUSING AND COMMUNITY PLANNING IN CAN- 
ADA: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, L. C. Marsh, H 
Carver and others; Public Affairs (October 1947); pp. 
286; 30c. 

THE UNITED NATIONS: Homer Metz; Canadian As- 
sociation Adult Education and Canadian Institute Inter- 
national Affairs; pp. 37; 10c. 

ANSWERS ON THE PALESTINE QUESTION: Carl 
Hermann Voss; American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee; pp. 31; 25c. 

THE BOOK OF WORDS, Poems and Songs: Randall 
Swingler and others; Workers’ Music Association Ltd.; 
pp. 39; 65c. 

THE COMPOSER MUST LIVE!: H. G. Sear; Workers’ 
Music Association Ltd.; pp. 47; 40c. 

MUSIC IN THE SOVIET UNION: Alan Bush; Workers’ 
Music Association Ltd.; pp. 31; 30c. 

MUSIC FOR THE CLUB: Jennifer Greenwood; Workers’ 
Music Association Ltd.; pp. 44; 65c. 

THE SINGING ENGLISHMAN: A. L. Lloyd; Workers’ 
Music Association Ltd.; pp. 70; 40c. 

PIONEER SONG BOOK 1844-1944, To Commemorate the 
Centenary of the Rochdale Pioneers: Workers’ Music 
Association Ltd.; pp. 64; 40c. 

THE SEA IS OUR DOORWAY: Michael Harrington; 
Ryerson; pp. 8; 50c. 

SONGS FROM THEN AND.NOW: Ruby Nichols; Ryer- 
son; pp. 7; 50c. 

THE BLOOM OF CANDLES, Verse from a Poet’s Year: 
Laurie Lee; John Lehmann; pp. 12; $1.00. 

BEHIND THE LOG: E. J. Pratt (drawings by Grant Mac- 
donald); Macmillan; pp. 47; $2.00. 

SILURIA AND OTHER POEMS: J. Lewis Milligan; Ryer- 
son; pp. 24; $1.25. 

MARGINAL MAN (poems): Martin S. Allwood; The 
Liberal Press (N.Y. City); pp. 29. 

A MARRIAGE SONG FOR THE PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH: John Buxton; Macmillan; pp. 16. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE: Mrs. Gaskell, 
with an introduction by Margaret Lane; John Lehmann 
Ltd.; pp. 400; $2.50. 
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